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THE MIDDLE WAY 
A Unit for This Week 


When we read, in old legends and chronicles, of the 
warlike savagery of the Vikings, or learn from our history 
books that Sweden was once one of the great military 
powers of Europe, it seems difficult to realize that these 
sbellicose people are the ancestors of the present quiet and 
industrious citizens of Sweden. Long ago, Sweden learned 
a lesson from which many other nations might well profit: 
that more is accomplished in the end by reason and toler- 

nce than by sabre-rattling and strong-arm rule. 

How has Sweden applied this lesson to her national and 
foreign affairs, and what advantages has it brought to her 
People? If we study the methods by which Sweden has 

plved some of her problems, will it perhaps aid us in the 
solution of some of our own? Just how does socialism func- 
tion in an hereditary monarchy? What have been some of 
Bweden’s contributions to civilization and progress? These 

e a few of the important questions which we should keep 
in mind as we learn more about Sweden and her people. 


HOW TO GET READY 


The reference list on page 3-T of this issue suggests ma- 
Merial which should be helpful in presenting this unit. Write 
fr pamphlets and maps, and arrange these, along with 
available books and magazine articles, on a special table 
Where all your students will have easy access to them. Ask 
fudents to bring in any examples they may have of Swedish 
arts or crafts, for classroom exhibit. Art and workshop in- 
ructors may be interested in cooperating. Suggest that 
ic classes learn a few Swedish folksongs, such as “Oh 
ermeland,” “Come, Thou Handsome Lad,” “Spin, Spin.” 
_ Assign the articles on Sweden for home reading. Indi- 
idual students may be assigned special topics for further 
fesearch, such as science, folklore, industries, architecture, 
Mterature, and so forth. Try to assign topics according to 
fhe special interests of the students. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


| If you can devote two periods to the unit, spend the first 
a general survey of Swedish history, economy and gov- 
®mment, and the second in the showing of movies of Swed- 
#h life, followed by a general discussion. 
In considering the various aspects of Swedish culture and 
bonomy, stress the achievements in social welfare, indus- 
al and labor cooperation, and the role of government in 
beial progress. Draw comparisons between Swedish 
fethods and our own in solving internal problems. Close 
discussion with a consideration of Sweden’s future, and 
possible role in world affairs. 


| 


Questions — Materials — Activities 


THE SOCIALIST KINGDOM (pp. 4, 5) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Who were the Vikings, and why were they so much 
feared? 

2. What do you know about Rurik, King Olaf, Gustavus 
Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII? 

3. What were the three Northern Kingdoms, and when 
were they united? How long did they remain so? 

4. Why is Gustavus Adolphus remembered as a national 
hero? 

5. What nations joined against Charles XII’s campaign 
to recover lost territories? How did Charles finally meet 
defeat? 


For Discussion: 

1. Trace the development of friendly relations between 
the Scandinavian countries. When was Sweden’s last war? 

2. How is Sweden governed? How powerful is the king? 
What are the functions of the Riksdag? Compare the gov- 
ernmental system of Sweden with those of Britain and the 
United States. Can a monarchy be “democratic”? 

8. Name the principal political parties of Sweden, and 
discuss their relative strength. 

4. What are Sweden’s aims in foreign policy? What are 
her relations with Britain and Russia? 


Activities: 

1. Through the use of a good encyclopedia or European 
history find out additional material about the Swedish leaders 
mentioned in the article. Which ruler did most for the wel- 
fare of Sweden? 

2. On a map of the western hemisphere, trace the voy- 
ages and migrations of the Norsemen. Look up stories and 
legends about them. How much do you know about their 
religion? 


For Further Reference: 
See the list of Reference Material on Sweden on page 3-T. 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN (p. 3) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Since Sweden is on the same latitude as Alaska, why 
don’t both areas have similar climates? 

2. Why was the island of Gotland important during the 
middle ages? 

3. For what are the Swedish ships Gripsholm and Drot- 
ningholm named? 

4. What is Stockholm’s “Skansen”? 

5. What is the Aurora Borealis? 


PECIAL ISSUE ON TRANSPORTATION NEXT WEEK 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
February 25, 1946 


Atomic Bomb Test: If the atomic bomb can destroy 
battleships our position as a naval power may 
change. 

France’s Three-Party Government: Which way are 
the French turning, left, center, or right? 

Egypt: Leader of the Arab world against Britain — A 
Know Your World Feature 

Four pages on Transportation: Our changing ideas of 
Global geography. 

Turning Points in World History: 
Waterloo. 

How candidates are selected for Annapolis: From our 
Washington Correspondent. 


Napoleon’s defeat at 

















For Discussion: 

1. What effect did the Glacial Age have upon the geog- 
raphy of Sweden? What are skerries? 

2. Why does Lapland have continuous daylight for 50 
days of the summer? 

3. What do you know about the Hanseatic League? 

4. Why is Stockholm sometimes called “The Venice of 
the North”? 

Activities: 

1. On a globe map, locate Sweden with relation to neigh- 
boring countries and to the Arctic Circle. Compare them in 
size and shape. What is the shortest air route from your 
own town to Stockholm? ( Use a string to measure distances. ) 

2. On a map of Sweden, locate principal cities and dis- 
tricts. Give their importance in Swedish economy, Describe 
the various regions and their products. Locate the Gota 
Canal, lakes Vattern and Vanern, and the island of Gotland. 
Compare the physical contours of Sweden with those of the 
other Scandinavian countries. 

8. Read an abridged version of the story of Beowulf. 
What does it tell you about the character and customs of 
the early Scandinavians? 


MEET THE SWEDES (p. 2) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. What proportion of Sweden’s population lives in cities? 
2. What is the Swedish state religion? 
3. How does Sweden’s standard of living compare with 
that of other European countries? 
4. Who are the Lapps, and where do they live? 
5. What is “smorgasbord”? 


For Discussion: 

1. How has the character of the Swedish people influ- 
enced their government and its policies? 

2. What are some of Sweden’s chief contributions in the 
fields of science and technology? 


Activities: 
1. Write to the Swedish Travel Intormation Bureau, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., for travel folders and 


maps. Plan an imaginary trip to Sweden, outlining the things } 
you would like to see and do. 

2. If there are students in the class of Swedish descent, 
their parents may be able to tell them interesting things 
about old Swedish customs, to be presented in a class report. 
Small groups in the class may enjoy looking up Swedish 
recipes and preparing a typical Swedish meal for some of 
their friends. (Your school’s home economics department 
may have helpful suggestions for this. ) 


THE STABLE MIDDLE WAY (pp. 6, 7) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

l. What is the oldest Swedish industry, and what role 
did it play in Swedish history? 

2. How did the Swedes break the margarine monopoly? 


For Discussion: 

1. Describe the rise of Swedish co-ops and labor unions, 
and their relation to national policy. 

2. What are Sweden’s principal imports and exports? Why 
does Sweden still have rationing? What are the prospects for 
Sweden’s future trade expansion? 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA (p. 9) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What is the OIC, and what is its purpose? 
2. What is the “Voice of America?” Who will determine 


whether it will continue to operate? 


For Discussion: 

1. What are the channels through which Uncle Sam plans, 4 
to tell our story to the rest of the world? Discuss their fune- J 
tions, and their relative values. (This is a good time to call } 
vour students’ attention to the material distributed at low | 
cost or free by foreign agencies in this country.) 

2. Do you think the private news agencies are justified 
in their refusal to supply news to the OIC? 

3. What do you think of Mr. Benton’s statement that: “In 
an atomic age, understanding, not bombs, is the best hope 
of earth.” How can we foster such understanding? 


For Further Reference: 
“Self-Portrait — By Uncle Sam,” by William Benton, New 
York Times Magazine, December 2, 1945, p. 13. ’ 

“Must We Tell the World?” by Frederick Lewis Allen, 
Harper's Magazine, December, 1945, p. 553. 

“A National Intelligence Program,” by William Benton, 3 
Alfred McCormack, and Sterling Fisher (radio broadcast), 
Department of State Bulletin, December 23, 1945, p. 987, 
Supt. of Documents, Gov. Printing Off., Washington 25, 
D. C., 10c. 

Memorandum on the Postwar International Information 
Program of the United States, by Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon, § 
Dept. of publ. no. 2438, Supt. of Docs., 30c. 





Key to “A Quiz on Sweden” 
4-Vasa; 


5-Adolphus; 7 
oearre irk; 8-Russia; 9-Norway; 10-Gustav V. 
II. l-c, 2-a, = 4-d, 5-c, 6-c, 7-d, 8-b, 9-b, 10-a. 


I. 1-Russia; 
6-Poltava; 


2-Christianity; 3-Kolmar; 


III. 1-d, 2-c, 3-a, 4-d, 5-a, 6-b. 
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HEALTHY SWEDEN 


With their blue and yellow 
flag held before them, 
Swedish girls give a special 
outdoor display of gymnas- 
tics. Swedes are world- 
famous as athletes and 
gymnasts. Rugged outdoor 
life and physical training 
have much to do with their 


health and beauty. 
Wide World 


LAND OF PEACE 


Neutral Sweden’s past 
goes back to Vikings 


STABLE MIDDLE WAY 


Swedes have socialism, 
co-ops, private industry 


TELLING THE WORLD 


Uncle Sam sets up new 
information program 
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MEET THE 
SWEDES 


WEDEN is a kingdom but her people are quick to guard 

their democratic rights. There’s a story which illustrates 
this attitude. Not long ago, a new bridge was opened 
Stockholm, Sweden’s capital. On the main arch of the bridge 
appeared the initials of the king. 

The Social-Democrats of the city objected, saying that 
this was overdoing the royalty business. So a Conservative 
party man suggested that the national coat of arms be carved 
on instead. This pleased everyone, most of all the King. 

And just in case you get the idea that the Swedes are too 
democratic to love royal tradition, whom do you suppose the 
city council asked to dedicate the bridge? Why, the King. 

Athletic King Gustav, now 88 years old and still a good 
tennis player, typifies Swedish trait —love of the 
outdoors. This is the Gulf Stream 
Sweden’s climate milder than that of other northern countries. 
Taking advantage of this, the Swedes were among the first 
architecture. 


another 


natural, since makes 


to develop city planning and airy, modern 
Forty per cent of the people live in cities, but there are no 
real slums in Sweden. 

Because Sweden has more lakes and rivers than any other 
European country except Finland, practically every Swede 
owns a canoe or tiny sailboat. One Swede out of four has a 
bicycle, and the big event of the year is the 60-mile cross- 
country Vasa ski race. 


Swedes Are Calm and Cautious 
All of these sports might have made the Swedes like “ 
Yet the quiet Swedes admit that they are slow. 
means they are calm, thoughtful, 
gerate. It definitely does not mean that they are dull, 
Swedish minds are among the most inventive. Swedish sci- 


live- 
wires.” This 
cautious and seldom exag- 
for 


entists discovered the body’s lymph glands, and invented 


screw propellers, steam turbines, precision gauges, safety 
matches, and ball bearings. 
The Swedes are also ace craftsmen, their 


textiles, simple metalcraft, and un- 


admired for 
modern furniture, gay 
paralltled glassware. They also make the world’s best steel 
and some of its finest paper and electrical machines, from 
dynamos to Electrolux vacuum cleaners. 

The Swedes’ slowness might better be considered modera- 
tion. one 
of their main resources. They are moderate in their govern- 
ment. While the government is labor, 
organized system of mediation boards that there have been 
practically no strikes. Although the average wage is rather 
low, the standard of living is, along with that of Switzerland, 
the highest in Europe 

The Swedes feel that their stable qualities are the result 
of their being less mixed racially than any other people. The 
ame race has been in Sweden since the Stone Age, and 
Sweden has been a nation for 1,200 years. 


They are moderate in cutting down their forests, 


there is such a well- 
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Map copyright, 1946, the Newspaper PM, Inc. 
If Sweden were placed on a map of the United States 
it would extend from Chicago to Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


The Russ Vikings who first settled Russia and gave that 
country its were also Swedes. Heathens long after 
Europe became Christian, the Swedes are now mostly Luth- 
The church is run by the state, and all citizens con- 
tribute’ to its upkeep. 

Except for a few Latin-looking Swedes whose ancestors 
came to Karlskrona when one of Napoleon’s generals became 
Sweden’s king, the 6,458,000 Swedes are blond, tall, and 
The only non-Swedes are 34,000 Finns and 6,500 
Lapps. No one knows where the Lapps came from, but 
they’re about five feet tall and the smallest non-dwarf 
Migrating with their reindeer herds between Lap- 
land and Norway, they live in conical black tents and skim 
along on speedy sleds. Like the Swedes, they are great coffee 
drinkers, and their first word is typically Swedish in its hos 
pitality: “Pourist” — (I greet you!). 
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WEDEN is on the same latitude as Alaska, and 15 per 

cent of Sweden lies within the Arctic Circle. But the 
temperate breezes from the Gulf Stream warm Sweden to 
make its climate the mildest of any northern region. In win- 
ter the temperature ranges from a low of 18 to a high of 
24 degrees. In summer it is about 54 degrees, although the 
summer lasts from four months to only two weeks, depend- 
ing on whether you're in south or north Sweden. 

Often it is hard to tell when 
day becomes night. For several 
summer weeks there is no true 
darkness at night around Stock- 
holm. Even when the sun does 
set, from May to August the 
sun is so close to the horizon 
that the refraction of its rays Ni 
warms the land and lights it 
up with a pink glow. In north 
Lapland there is continual daylight for 50 days. 

A little larger than California and Maryland combined, 
Sweden is as long as the stretch from Chicago to Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Sweden is larger than Britain. Swedes measure their 
country’s size in terms of the Swedish mile, which is about 
seven English miles. 

Sweden belongs to one of the oldest rock formations in 
the world. The Glacial Age tossed up Sweden’s skerries 
(clusters of tiny islands that 
characterize the coastline) and 
formed lakes Vattern and Van- 
em: The latter is the largest 
fresh water lake in Europe out- 
side Russia. 

An old stronghold of the 
Vikings, the island of Gotland 
lies 50 miles off the Swedish 
coast in the tideless Baltic. 
Swedes come here on vacation to stroll among the boxwood 
hedges and rose gardens of this “mediaeval treasure house.” 
Cobbled streets and half-timbered, gabled cottages remind 
visitors that Gotland once was the wealthy center of the 
Hanseatic League, which dominated European commerce 
in the middle ages. 

Near Gotland lies Sweden’s great ice-free naval base of 
Karlskrona. Mild sea breezes make Skane’s prosperous plains 
Sweden’s granary. The harbor 
of Malmo, situated on the Bal- 
tic between Denmark and 
Germany, is a bustling port of 
trade, 

Along the _herring-filled 
western waters of Sweden are 
sandy dunes dotted with bath- 
ing resorts. Off the coast are 
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LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 





wind-swept little islands that 
once were pirate haunts. An- 
cient ship-shaped stone slabs 
are found on the fishermen’s 
isles of Bohuslan. The inscrip- 
tions on these slabs mark these 
isles as the home of all the 
events written about in Beo- 
wulf (700 A.D.). At that time 
the place was called Viken, hence the word “Viking.” 

The natural harbor of Goteborg dominates this west coast, 
as it dominates Sweden’s foreign trade. The Gota Canal 
connects Goteborg with the Baltic. The canal twists through 
the Vanern-Vattern Lake country, the home of safety 
matches and of the ancient Goths. 

Stockholm, the political heart of Sweden, stands on 13 
islands, connected by bridges under which motor boats chug, 
Reflected in the waters are 
Stockholm’s , massive Royal 
Palace and the tall red tower 
of Town Hall. Stockholm 
boasts the unusual Skansen, an 
open-air museum where are 
collected typical cottages with 
typical furnishings and_typi- 
cal costumed families from 
every part of Sweden. 

A little north of Stockholm the old university city of 
Uppsala sleeps among hills once inhabited by heathen tribes. 
Northwest of Uppsala, the tableland region of Varmland is 
pocked with mines and blackened with smoke from char- 
coal kilns and ironworks. Here are large wood pulp concerns 
and the famous Bofors engineering factories. North of this 
woodland stretch the endless forests of Dalarna. Here 
red log cabins nestle close to churches with onion-shaped 
domes, and paper-making mills 
churn at the mouths of log- 
filled rivers. 

Thundering cataracts, glis- 
tening lakes, rivers streaked 
with salmon and trout, snow- 
covered mountains etched with 
skiers’ tracks—all these are 
characteristic.of north Sweden. 
Up in Lapland, where the 
height ot the earth averages 4,600 feet, early winter skies 
are ablaze with the Aurora Borealis. In contrast to the 
reindeer caravans of the Lapps, electric trains rumble to the 
modern open-pit iron mines of Kirna, Beyond the shafts, 
hikers in soft Lapp boots trek across springy humus to ex- 
plore a silent land of black crags, gleaming glaciers, and 
fens where wild birds gather from all over northern Europe 
to spend the winter warmed by the Midnight Sun. 











American-Swedish News Exchange 


King Gustav V obliges autograph hunter with his 
signature. Now 88, the King is a good tennis player. 


WEDEN is a country with a “past.” There was a time 

when Sweden was a “big power.” Today, Sweden is still 
great. But her “greatness” in based not on military might 
but on a progressive way of life. 

Sweden is the only country in the world which has not 
been at war in 132 years. She is a socialist democracy with 
the most advanced social welfare program and the highest 
standard of living in all of Europe. 

The “infancy” of Sweden was the period of the Vikings 
(800-1050 A.D.). The Vikings were pirates and raiders. 
Their fighting spirit and thorough knowledge of organized 
warfare made them formidable foes. 

Neighboring European countries began sending Christian 
missionaries to Scandinavia — with a purpose. They hoped 
that by converting the fierce Norsemen to the Christian re- 
ligion they could stop their onslaughts. It worked. 

From the 11th to the 14th centuries, there were several 
unsuccessful attempts to unite Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, Finally, in 1388, Queen Margaret, who had already 
been chosen Queen of Denmark and Norway, was also 
chosen Queen of Sweden. A federation was created known 
as the Union of Kalmar (so called because it was formed 
in the Swedish city of that name). This Scandinavian union 
lasted more than’ a century. 

Each of the three countries was to enjoy equal rights. 
Actually, Denmark dominated the federation. The Swedes 
rebelled under the leadership of Gustavus Vasa in 1520. 
They chased the Danes out of Sweden three years later, and 
elected Gustavus Vasa as their king. 

King Gustavus Vasa created the modern state of Sweden. 
He ruled for nearly 40 years, and his descendants held the 
throne for another three centuries. He established an effective 
administration. 





The hard-working Swedes come from roaring 
fighters who swashbuckled across Europe 


SOCIALIST 


The next important figure in Swedish history is Gustavus 
Vasa’s grandson, the famous Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden’s 
great national hero, He made his country one of the most 
powerful nations of Europe. When he ascended the throne 
(in 1611), as a youth of 17, Sweden was engaged in war 
with three of her neighbozrs — Russia, Poland and Denmark, 
Each of these countries was superior to Sweden in population 
and resources. He defeated all three, and forced them to 
cede several provinces to Sweden. The Baltic Sea became 
literally a “Swedish lake.” Gustavus Adolphus was not only 
a brilliant general. He improved the system of education 
and encouraged the development of industry. 


Decline of Sweden 

The decline of Sweden as a great power began in the 18th 
century. The central figure in the drama is the heroic and 
youthful King Charles XII, He ruled from 1697 to 1718. 
Determined to recover their lost territories, Denmark, Poland 
and Russia formed an offensive alliance against Sweden. In 
1700 they opened hostilities. Charles was only 18 at the 
time. The young king not only fought them off, but invaded 
their territories. He subdued Denmark, beat the Poles, and 
with an army of only 8,000 men defeated 40,000 Russians 
at Narva. 

Charles made the fatal mistake, however, of following up 
his victories by invading the heart of Rusisa. There, in the 
battle of Poltava, in 1709, he suffered a crushing defeat at 




























Legislators vote by pressing button — “ja” for y@ 
“neji for no. Result is recorded on strip of 
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KINGDOM 


the hands of Czar Peter the Great. Britain and Russia -joined 
Denmark and Poland in a new attack on Sweden. On Novem- 
ber 20, 1718, the colorful young king met his death during 
the siege of Fredriksten, in Norway. 

The last war waged by Sweden was in 1813 when she 
attacked Napoleon’s ally, Denmark, and demanded Norway. 
A union of the two nations was formed which lasted until 
1905, when it was dissolved by “gentlemanly” agreement. 

The rest of the 19th century was a period of peace, marked 
by steady social and material progress. 

In 1866, the Riksdag (Parliament) was made into a demo- 
cratic bicameral legislative body, and universal suffrage was 
adopted. Friendly relations were established between Sweden 
and the other two Scandinavian countries. Together the 
three countries managed to maintain a common neutrality 
in World War I. Unfortunately, in World War II, only 
Sweden succeeded in preserving a somewhat precarious 
neutrality. 

How is Sweden governed? The government is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, somewhat like that of Britain. The present 
Constitution, adopted on June 6, 1809, is the oldest written 
constitution in Europe. 





Black Star 
Voting results: “avst’ means didn’t wish to vote 
(beth buttons are pushed); “franv’ means absent. 
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Wide World 
Cabinet represents Social-Democratic party. Man in 
center with umbrella is Premier Per Albin Hansson. 


Nominally, the head of the state is the King. Although he 
has the right to veto bills passed by the national legislature, 
he has not exercised this right in many decades. A republic 
could be established at any time by the vote of two succes- 
sive Riksdags. 

The real chief executive is the prime minister, appointed 
by the King at the recommendation of the Riksdag. He is 
usually the leader of the party having the largest representa- 
tion in the national legislature. His Cabinet is composed of 
10 to 15 Ministers. 

The Riksdag consists of two houses: the First Chamber 
and the Second Chamber. Both enjoy equal power. The First 
Chamber, corresponding to our Senate, has 150 members. 
They are elected for a term of eight years by town and pro- 
vincial councils throughout the country. The Second Cham- 
ber has 230 members elected for four-year terms by direct 
popular vote, like the members of our House of Representa- 
tives. 

Government Is Socialist 


For many years, the largest political organization in the 
country has been the Social Democratic party, a socialist 
group whose program is not unlike that of the British Labor 
party. 

In the last elections to the Second Chamber, held in Sep- 
tember, 1944, the Social Democrats obtained 115 seats; the 
Conservatives, 39; Farmers’ Union, 36; People’s Party, 25; 
and the Communists, 15. In the First Chamber, as presently 
constituted, the party strengths are: Social Democrats, 83 
seats; Conservatives, 30; Farmers’ Union, 21; People’s Party, 
14; and Communists, 2. 

In July, 1945, the wartime coalition government of Sweden 
resigned after five years in office. Premier Per Albin Hansson 
announced a new cabinet composed completely of his fellow 
Social-Democratic party members. This cabinet is still in 
power. 

During World War II, Sweden’s close economic ties to 
Germany were responsible for her neutrality. She did, how- 
ever, provide a haven for vast numbers of war refugees. 

As a neutral during World War II, Sweden was not eligible 
to join the UNO at its formation. Recently, Premier Hansson 
announced that Sweden was willing to give up the neutrality 
she maintained during the war in order to join the UNO. 
Sweden was a staunch supporter of the League of Nations. 
She feels that her security lies in a world peace organization. 



























The nets of Sweden's fishermen bring up a deep- 
sea harvest of sea food for canning factories. 





American-Swedish News Exchange 


Swedish glassware is etched with absolute perfection. 





European 
_ Every fourth Swede owns a bicycle. Bikes in photo 
are parked outside a hotel in heart of S$teckholm. 
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COUNTRY that has had but one major strike in abou 
20 years? An industrial land where the average loss of 


working time through strikes or lockout per man per year is | 


less than half an hour? You may think such a nation doesn’t 
exist. But it does — the nation is Sweden. Yet in relation to 
its population, Sweden is the most highly industrialized 
country in Europe. 

Swedes have no anti-strike laws. But they find that they 
and their country get along better without strikes. What has 
made them come to this decision? Five facts account for 
Sweden’s industrial peace: (1) the government is socialist; 
(2) monopolies compete with cooperatives; (3) there is a 
model system of arbitration; (4) Swedish production and 
trade are at their peak; (5) the Swedish standard of living 
is high. Sweden follows a middle way. 

Except for short periods, the Swedish government has 
been in the hands of the Social-Democratic party since 1932, 
The government long ago decided that many problems could 
be solved best by nationalizing the basic industries. The 
state owns a fifth ‘of the forests, slightly more than a third 
ot the electric power, mining rights to the largest iron de- 
posits, all telegraphs and telephones, all railroads, airlines, 
and radio broadcasting stations, and all tobacco and liquor 
sales outlets. 

This makes Sweden a puzzling country. It is three-fourths 
socialistic and yet is a kingdom. 


THE STABLE 


Economy is split among private ownership, 





Although labor controls the government, Swedish workers 
are ever alert to check monopolies, whether private or state. 
That is why Sweden is the home of cooperatives. 

Consumer co-ops are stores which are owned and run by 
the consumers themselves. Co-ops really hit their stride in 
Sweden in 1899, when several Konsums (co-ops) united 
to form KF, the Cooperative Union. At that time a few 
big businesses made all of Sweden’s margerine. They formed 
a cartel and agreed to keep margerine prices high. So KF 
brought a small factory and made its own margerine. This it 
sold at low prices in its Konsums. Unable to compete, the 
margerine cartel folded up. 

The same thing happened with electric light bulbs. Their 
prices plumeted more than a third as soon as KF began 
making its own. Konsums now run flour mills, packing 
houses, fish canneries, and soft drinks plants. They sell at 
low cost all necessities from fertilizer and shoes to auto tires 
and porcelain. There are about 6,500 Konsums, and thirty- 
five per cent of the population belongs to co-ops. Right now 
these co-op members are worried. More and more the co-ops 
are running into competition from government-operated 
plants. The average Swede fears government monopoly. 

This dislike of government interference is a trait of Swed- 
ish labor. Nearly all Swedish unions want to handle theit 
grievances directly with management, without any govertr 
ment intervention. 

As the result of opposition to the big steel “masters” of 
the 1800s, the Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions was 








formed in 1898. Half the population now belongs to unions, 


SENIOR SCHOLAST 
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7 
© and most unions belong to the Confederation. Union leaders 
' attend the Confederation School, which teaches them labor 
and management problems. After bitter strikes in the early 
1900s, labor won a collective bargaining law and an 8-hour 
work day limit. But Sweden never has had a minimum wage 
law nor the check-off system of deducting union dues from 
pay checks. 

The country is divided into 7 arbitration districts, each 
with a mediator appointed by the government. Union and 
management leaders get together with the mediator, If there 
is any disagreement, it is settled by the unique national 
Labor Court (made up of two representatives of manage- 
ment, two of labor, two lawyers, and one impartial expert). 
Once a contract is signed, it is illegal for either labor or 
management to break it. During disputes, work must go on. 

All of Sweden’s industries are booming. Ace of Swedish 
industry is forestry. Sweden has the world’s second largest 
forest reserves, and a fourth of the population works in the 
lumber trades. Swedish mills are famous for paper, newsprint, 
cardboard, and rayon. Chips of the wood become safety 
matches, which were invented in Sweden in 1844, and are 
exported under 900 different labels. 

Sweden’s second largest industry is mining. Their dis- 
covery of how to harden metal for swords enabled the Goths 
to slash their way across Europe. The Falun copper mine, 
once the largest in Europe, is run by the oldest chartered 


MIDDLE WAY 


government ownership, and cooperatives 





industrial corporation in the world. It has” belonged to the 
same family since 1220. 

Concentrating on quality rather than quantity, Swedish 
firms make some of the world’s finest steel. razors, piano 
wires, surgical instruments, and ball bearings. 

“Made in Sweden” also is stamped on grade A electrical 
equipment. In 1890 a Swede discovered how to transmit 
electricity over long distances. This enabled coal-and-oil-less 
Sweden to harness her numerous rivers for electric power. 
The electrical industry sprang up. 

Sweden is at peak production, but basic commodities are 
rationed. First of all, Sweden is aiding her neighbors. Forty- 
one per cent of her grain is at the disposal of Norway, Fin- 
land, and the Netherlands. Secondly, Swedes are rationed 
because they want to fill all the trade orders that are pouring 
in. Sweden is out to take Germany’s place as the iron and 
machinery supplier of Europe and Latin America. 

There is little unemployment in Sweden, and no extremes 
ot riches or poverty. Through state-aided housing co-ops, 
most city workers can build their own prefabricated, one- 
family, modern bungalows. The city supplies the land, elec- 
‘tricity, water, and gas. Apartment house co-ops give Swedes 
roomy private apartments at very low rentals. Sweden has 
advanced farther than any other nation in Europe in the 
field of social security. It costs about 65 cents a day for hos- 
pital ward care, and wards for contagious diseases are free. 

Since the birth rate is disturbingly low, every time a family 
has a new baby, papa gets a rent reduction and mamma 
gets a bonus. 
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- ex Black Star 
Street cars in Stockholm have letter boxes. Note 
white cap. It shows that wearer is college student. 
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Skiing is popular sport. Note the novel ski parachute. 





Black Star 


The ball-bearing is a Swedish invention. Making 
of ball and roller bearings is important industry. 









School Days... . 









Three Lions 
These boys are stirring up a mean stew in their cooking class. 
To them it’s no more sissyish than their chemistry or carpentry. High 
school students also learn English and German, required subjects. 
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Perfect balance — and physical fitness The 
(above). Both girls and boys get regular agains 
training in gymnastics in Swedish schools. Ameri: 
Greta (below) learns to sew a fine seam fairs « 
at a city vocational school in Stockholm. ‘ 
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rhree Liong 
Technical training is important, and these 
boys study physics. Education has been 
compulsory in Sweden since 1842. Almost 
eyeryone knows how to read and write. Victory 
6 tothe 
Will 
















Black Star 


Canoeing is very popular in a country with 96,000 lakes. School boys 
in photo build their own ganoe in the Viking tradition of their ancestors. 
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The Russian language 
magazine, America, 
» published by U. S. for 

readers in the USSR. 




















NCLE Sam is going on a new campaign. He is going 

into the business of telling the world about America. If 
Congress approves, the United States will have its first peace- 
time international information program. 

To most of the people of the world, the United States is a 
land of millionaires, skyscrapers, cowboys, Indians and gang- 
sters—and not much else. During the war, the Office of War 
Information (OWI) did much to change these false and mis- 
leading ideas about America. 

The OWI did this by combatting enemy propaganda 
against the United States and by telling the true story of 
America’s part in the war. The Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, operating in Latin America, did a similar job. When 
victory came, the work of OWI and OIAA was transferred 
to the Department of State, 

William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, was asked by President Truman to tie together the 
loose ends of our wartime information agencies, We want 
during peacetime, said the President, to give the world “a 
full and fair picture of American life.” Mr. Benton suggests 
that this be done by an Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs—OIC, for short. Heading the OIC under 
Benton’s direction will be William T. Stone. 

The OIC has a nine-point program which is now waiting 
for Congressional approval. Here are the nine points: 

1. Exchange of students, teachers, and scientists. Ten 
thousand foreign students will study in U. S. during 1946. 

2, Libraries in 60 countries. Already successfully started 
by the OWI, these libraries have eagerly-read American 
Magazines, books and documents on their shelves. 
18, 
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State Departrient’s Information Office 
will explain U.S. to Foreign Nations 
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OF AMERICA 
AROUND 
THE WORLD 


8. A daily radio bulletin to our overseas diplomatic posts. 
The bulletin will contain texts of important speeches, legis- 
lation and announcements. This materia] can then be sup- 
plied to foreign newspaper editors seeking a full report of 
U. S. news. It will also keep our diplomats informed on up- 
to-the-minute developments. 

4. Background material, biographical sketches and photo- 
graphs, sent by mail to add to the radio bulletin. 

5. Photographic exhibits and displays. In China, 12,000 
school children see these displays each month. 

6. Continuation «of the Russian language magazine, 
America. This magazine is distributed in Russia whéte pri- 
vate foreign publications are not allowed. It is the only for- 
eign-language magazine proposed by OIC. 

7. Newsreels and factual motion pictures prepared in 
many foreign languages. 

8. Small staffs of Americans in 62 countries to help carry 
out the OIC program. Four hundred men and women will 
work with local newspapers, theaters and schools. 

9. Continued operation, on a smaller scale, of OWI’s 
Voice of America. This is a program of shortwave broad- 
casts in many languages. They bring news and general in- 
formation to many world areas which cannot be effectively 
reached by other means. 











William Benton 


Opposition from Private News Agencies 


The proposed OIC program represents a big reduction in 
the wartime work of OWI and OJAA. Yet there is strong 
opposition—particularly from private news agencies—to Uncle 
Sam’s peacetime information service. The Associated Press 
and the United Press have now cut off from the Government 
the news which they supplied free during the war. 

These news agencies have done this because they feel that 
peacetime news distribution should remain in private hands. 
If the Government broadcasts and distributes news through- 
out the world, they say, propaganda will creep in. Foreign 
countries will suspect the truth of Government newscasts, 
and then might get suspicious of all American news. 

In protesting against the AP and UP move, Mr. Benton 
emphasized that the OIC will avoid propaganda. “We shall 
profit most by portraying ourselves frankly, the bad with 
the good.” In addition, the private news agencies need not 
fear competition from OIC. Its main purposes will be to 
“fill the gaps” by providing news which foreign countries 
do not ordinarily get from other sources. 
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French Harmony Trio 


What, Happened: The new govern- 
ment of the French Provisional Presi- 
dent Felix Gouin is off to a good start. 
At its opening before the National As- 
sembly, it received a better than ten to 
one reception. The Deputies (repre- 
sentatives) expressed their confidence 
in the recently formed Cabinet by a 
vote of 514 to 51. 

President Gouin painted a grim pic- 
ture of present conditions in France. He 
predicted continued civilian shortages 
before the nation can be turned onto the 
road of recovery. The new head of the 
government appealed for greater work 
and sacrifice on the part of the popula- 
tion. His formal program called for de- 
flation and drastic budgetary cuts. In 
foreign affairs, it called for a triple al- 
liance with Britain and Russia, closer 
relations with the United States and a 
stern attitude toward Franco Spain. 

What’s Behind It: The Cabinet of 
President Gouin represents a three-way 
partnership of the major parties — a sort 
of marriage of convenience. It consists 
of seven Socialists, six Communists, six 
Popular Republicans and one non-party 
member. Clearly, the program pre- 
sented to the National Assembly is a 
compromise of the views of these po- 
litical forces. It is a common denomi- 
nator on which they all agree. Whether 
this united front will remain united 
until the new elections in the Spring - 
i®a 64-franc question. (See major ar- 
ticle in next week’s issue.) 
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UNO Elects Lie 


What Happened: The UNO now has 
an official “papa.” He is Trygve Lie 
(pronounced Lee), Norwegian Foreign 
Minister, who was unanimously chosen 
by the Security Council for the highest 
position in the Organization — the Sec- 
retary-Generalship. This job is for a 
term of five years. 

Because of the veto power, all Big 
Five had to agree on the same candi- 
date. Trygve Lie was the happy com- 
promise. The actual voting took place at 
a forty-minute, one-ballot session. But 
that hardly tells the story. For several 
weeks there had been behind-the-scene 
arguments among the Big Five for this 
post. Russia wanted the job for either 
Stanoje Simitch, the Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador to Washington or Wincenty 
Rzymowski, the Polish Foreign Minister. 
The other Big Four advanced the can- 
didacy of Lester Pearson, the Canadian 
Ambassador to the United States. 

Russia maintained that since North 
America won out on the location of the 
UNO headquarters, Europe should be 
compensated by having one of its states- 
men picked for the top post of the world 
organization. The Big Four objected to 


















































Butterworth in Manchester Daily Dispatch 


Changeable Weather 





Press Association 


Trygve Lie 


Simitch and Rzymowski on the ground 
that they represented governments too 
closely tied to Moscow. By process of 
elimination, Trygve Li® loomed as the 
natural choice. He was known to be 
acceptable to Russia. In fact, the Soviet 
delegation earlier had picked him for 
president of the General Assembly. 

Overshadowing the election of Lie 
was the vexing Russo-Iranian dispute. 
It reached the boiling mark when the 
Teheran delegation formally presented 
its charges against the Soviet Union to 
the Security Council. The Iranians ac- 
cused the Russians of lending moral 
and material support to the “rebels of 
Azerbaijan.” The Soviet delegation con- 
tended that the Security Council had no 
authority to deal with the case. After 
a two-day adjournment, Russia repeated 
her stand, flatly rejecting the Iranian 
offer to negotiate their dispute under 
the jurisdiction of the UNO Security 
Council. 

Meantime, it was reported that Soviet 
military authorities had returned to the 
Iranian State Railways the control of 
Iran’s railroad lines through the north- 
ern provinces of Azerbaijan, Mazan- 
deran and Kazvin. This was considered 
by some observers as the first Russian 
gesture of friendship toward the new 
Iranian government. 

What's Behind It: The election of the 
Secretary-General cleared away the last 
major organizational problem. The 
UNO is now a fully going concern. All 
that is needed is harmony and the will 
to succeed. 
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Harris-Ewing 


Sir Archibald Clark Kerr 


“Diplomatic Plum” 


What Happened: The most desired 
post in the British diplomatic service 
has been “copped” by Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr. King George formally an- 
nounced his approval of Sir Archibald’s 
appointment as British Ambassador to 
Washington, 

Sir Archibald has been in the diplo- 
matic service since 1906. For the past 
four years he has been Ambassador to 
Moscow and for four years before that, 
he was Ambassador to China. He was 
recently created a Baron. 

What’s Behind It: The announcement 
that Lord Halifax “has asked leave to 
resign his appointment with effect from 
May 1” was no surprise. He had made 
known his desire to retire from public 
service early last year but was persuaded 
to stay in Washington until this spring. 
Though a Conservative, his services 
were appreciated by the present Labor 
government. 

When he was originally appointed in 
1941, at a most critical period in the 
war, the then Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, told Commons that it was a 
task “as momentous as any that the 
monarchy has entrusted to an English- 
man in the lifetime of any of us here.” 

A Scotsman from Lanarkshire, the 
64-year-old Sir Archibald, one of Brit- 
ain’s outstanding career diplomats, is 
said to have turned down a high posi- 
tion in the Foreign Office in favor of this 
highly coveted “diplomatic plum” —the 
ambassadorship to the United States. 
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Jet propelled P-80 which crossed the continent in 4 hours and 13 minutes. 
In the photo may be seen the wing tanks which hold 1500 gallons of fuel. 


“Americanizing” Japan 


What Happened: The “Americaniza- 
tion” of Japan is proceeding with typi- 
cally American speed. Prodded by Gen- 
eral MacArthur, the Japanese Cabinet 
announced that the long-awaited free, 
democratic elections will be held on 
March 31. For the first time in Nippon’s 
history, women have the right to vote. 

Equally revolutionary was the step 
taken by the no-longer-“divine” Em- 
peror Hirohito in appointing the leading 
Japanese liberal, Dr. Tatsukichi Mino- 
be, to the Imperial Privy Council which 
is the highest consultative body of the 
land. Ten years ago, Dr. Minobe, then 
professor at Tokyo Imperial University, 
was driven from his post by militarists. 

Meanwhile in obedience to General 
MacArthur’s “purge” directive of Janu- 
ary 4— which bars from public life all 
Jap officials who in the past were closely 
linked with totalitarianism — Premier 
Shidehara accepted the “resignation” of 
twenty-four more of Japan’s forty-seven 
district Governors. 

The biggest news in the economic af- 
fairs of the country was the order is- 
sued by Allied Headquarters freezing 
Japan’s national debt. The government 
was ordered to make some attempt to 
balance its budget. In the past many of 
its debts were met by printing additional 
currency. This will no longer be per- 
mitted. 

What’s Behind It: It all adds up to 
progress in Japan. Our occupation au- 
thorities deserve a “Well Done” citation 
from the American people. The Japa- 
nese people, too, are learning that more 
has been done for their well-being dur- 
ing six months of American rule than 
in six decades under native militarist 
governments, 
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Shooting Star 


What Happened: Shades of Super- 
man—from Long Beach, Calif. to 
La Guardia Field, N. Y. in 4 hours and 
13 minutes! That is the new non-stop 
transcontinental speed record set by an 
Army Lockheed P-80_jet-propelled 
fighter plane. 

The average speed for the 2,470-mile 
trip was 584 miles per hour. But the 
pilot, Colonel William H. Councill, re- 
ports that his speedometer registered as 
high as 660 miles per hour at some 
points in the phenomenal flight. 

What’s Behind It: The Shooting Stars 
have shown that the jet-propelled plane 
has really arrived. 


Belgian Elections 


What Happened: Al] schools are being 
closed in Belgium on February 17. Rea- 
son? The first general election in the 
country since 1939. Competing for 
power are five political parties — the 
Socialists, the Liberals, the Communists, 
the Union Democratique Belge (the 
Belgian Democratic Union) and the 
Parti Social Chretien (the Christian So- 
cial party). The -ast two groups ar- off- 
shoots of the old Catholic Conservative 
party. 

The Socialists support a domestic and 
foreign policy similar to that of the 
British Labor party; the Communists 
lean heavily on Moscow for direction. 
The other three parties represent, in 
varying degrees, the conservattve view- 
point. In the present Chamber of Dep- 
uties, the Socialists are strongest, hold- 
ing 64 seats; the Liberals come next 
with 33, and the Communists have nine. 

What’s Behind It: Most political 
“crystal-gazers” foresee a large vote for 
the Socialists, 
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John L. Lewis (right) and William Green, president of AFL, eating breakfast in 
a Miami hotel where the AFL Executive Council is holding a winter meeting. 


Lewis Joins AFL 


What Happened: Back to the fold of 
the American Federation of Labor after 
a 10 years’ absence went John L. Lewis 
and his 600,000 United Mine Workers. 
The coal miners returned to their parent 
body after seven vears with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO) and 
three years of independence. 

The return of Lewis marks the end of 
negotiations that have been going on 
for more than a year. He went back on 
his own terms: 1) a place on the AFL’s 
executive council, and 2) agreement 
that any disputes with other AFL unions 
over which union a group of workers 
shduld belong to woulc be settled by 
the AFL executive council. 

Lewis had originally left the AFL as 
leader of the group which withdrew in 
1935 to form the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. This group believed that 
all workers in mass production industries 
(automobiles, steel, etc.) should be 
members of the same union. AFL unions 
were organized on a craft basis — with 
electricians and carpenters in the same 
industry belonging to different unions, 
for example. 

Political differences in the CIO grew 
and Lewis finally pulled the United 
Mines Workers out of the CIO in 1942. 
The 600,000 coal miners now brings 
the AFL’s claimed membership to 
7,407,000. The CIO claims 6,500,000 
members. 

Whag’s Behind It: Not the type to 
take a hack seat, Lewis is sure to have a 
strong voice in AFL leadership. But 
rather than bringing unity to the labor 
movement, the presence of Lewis in the 
AFL is apt to increase the differences 
with the CIO. Lewis would like to smash 
the CIO, and indications are that he 
will make a strong attempt to do so. 





Labor Blues 


What Happened: The House voted 
285 to 114 to consider a new 
that would set up a Federal mediation 
board to handle disputes affecting the 
public interest. Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Case, Republican of South 
Dakota, the bill would also forbid boy- 
cotts and sympathy strikes and permit 
the courts to issue orders restraining 


measure 


strikers. 

Opponents of the Case bill protested 
that its terms were too harsh and were 
designed to “break the unions.” 

As the House debated the new bill, 
there were no signs of a speedy settle- 
ment of the nation’s two largest strikes, 
stee! and General Motors. The United 
Automobile Workers and General Mo- 


tors had resumed collective bargaining 
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the Tampa Daily Times 
Now that he’s got a container. 








with the aid of Government mediate 4 
James F, Dewey. General Motors made 7 


clear that it would not increase its offer 
of a 13% cent hourly wage increase until] 
the union agreed to a new contract that 
would guarantee uninterrupted produc- 
tion and eliminate maintenance of mem- 
bership. Maintenance of membership 
means that an employee cannot work for 
the company unless he is a member of 
the union in good stauding. 

In the steel dispute, Irving S. Olds, 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, said that 
his company could not pay the 18% cents 
an hour wage increase recommended by 
President Truman unless price increases 
“greatly in excess of $6.25 a ton” were 
granted. 

What’s Behind It: After months of 
delaying tactics the House has taken 
action on legislation to curb industrial 
disputes. Now there is the question of 
whether they acted too fast by consid- 
ering a bill so strongly opposed by the 
labor unions. Another labor law that 
could not be enforced would not im- 
prove the health of the nation’s econ- 
omy. 


Loan to Britain 


What Happened: The stage has been 
set for another battle between President 
Truman and Congress — this time over 
the proposed $4,400,000,000 loan to 
Great Britain. 

Calling the agreement vital to world 
peace and prosperity, President Truman 
pointed out that in return for the loan, 
Britain will wipe out some of the trade 
controls that hinder American trade. 
The credit would enable Britain to buy 
essential food and raw materials, thus 
keeping open a vast market for the sale 
of American products, he said. 

Opposition is coming from Congress 
on three scores. The legislators are not 
convinced that 1) Britain would ever 
repay the loan; 2) the U. S. can afford 
to make the loan; 8) it is really in the 
national interest to make it. On this last 
score, President Truman emphasized 
that unless Britain removed its controls, 
we could not have a free flow of trade 
in the world. And unless Britain has 
money with which to do business, it can- 
not afford to remove its controls. 

What’s Behind It: The British loan 
issue is closely tied up with the Bretton 
Woods plan for an International Mon- 
etary Fund and Bank to stabilize world 
trade. These organizations have already 
been approved by Congress, but officials 
admit that they cannot be successfil 
without British participation. Since that 
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participation may be impossible if Uncle 
Sam does not grant the loan, Congres 
might block a program to which it ha 
already given the go-ahead signal by né 
granting credit to the British. 
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HEN Henri, the young Count de Garonne, strolled into 

the shop of Pierre Barre, the shoemaker, the first thing 

that caught his eye was a pair of boots on the bench by Pierre. 

“Egad, I believe they'll fit!” Henri tried the boots. “Bravo!” 

He read a slip of paper he'd taken from one. “For Raul, eh? 
Raul whoever-he-is can wait.” 

Pierre leaped to his feet. “No! He sha’n’t wait! The people 
of France have waited long enough! We've waited for justice! 
We've waited for equality!” 

Therese, Pierre's young sister, ran in from their room be- 
hind the shop, but Pierre brushed her aside. 

“While the nobility spend their time bowing over pretty 
hands, we the people take care of France! We grow her food, 
weave her cloth, fight her wars, and pay for them! Do the 
nobility pay taxes? No! They are exempt! It is the people 
that must pay!” 

When Henri had gone, Therese whispered, “Pierre! He's of 
the nobility! You shouldn't have spoken so!” 

“Don't worry. A dandy never bothers his head about a real 
man, a real cause, or a real problem.” 

But when Henri returned for his boots, Therese was alone. 
“Your boots are not ready, sire. Pierre is a prisoner in the 
Bastille. The news surprises you, sire? It was the night after 
Pierre spoke to you that the soldiers came.” 

» “I swear I never gave it a thought. Believe me!” 
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EQUALITY, FRATERNITY” 


“I believe you. Pierre said a dandy never bothers his head 
about a real man, a real cause, or a real problem.” Unsmiling, 
Henri departed. Therese was frightened. 

A month passed. Late one night, slow, heavy steps paused 
outside the door. Therese started as the latch moved and the 
door swung slowly open. Henri, bloody and ragged, staggered 
in with Pierre over his shoulders, and lowered him to a chair. 

“Don't worry! He’s all right!” Then, despite his tattered 
finery, Henri struck a pose. “Little one, remember this day— 
July 14, 1789. We destroyed the Bastille!” 

“We? You mean—the nobility?” 

“No—the people of france, and a few of us worthless 
nobles. You know, a dandy can /Jearn to think!” 

“You saved Pierre!” Therese cried. Henri laughed. 

“Of course I did! I must have boots!” Then he was serious. 
“It’s the beginning of the end. The way may be long and 
bitter, but the men are on the march—toward Liberty, Fra- 
ternity and Equality!” 


Bastille Day, July 14, 1789, marked one point in the 
struggle of the French for Liberty, Fraternity and Equality. It 
was a turning point not only in France but in other countries. 
For the people of France, who challenged the old order, spoke 
for the oppressed of all Europe. 


Next Issue: Till the Fire Is Out 
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1, HISTORY 

Complete each sentence by writing in 
the correct word. 

1. Vikings set up the first central 
Peermment im 

2. The Vikings were converted to 

by nations that feared 

them. 

8. The three Northern Kingdoms 
were united by the Union of ______. 

4. In 1520 the Swedes revolted 
under the leadership of Gustavus 

5. That king’s grandson was the na- 
tional hero, Gustavus 

6. Czar Peter defeated 1 Charles XII 
at the battle of —_ = 











7. Sweden’s last war was wage d 
against peeeenaa a nia 
8. In 1809, = . com- 





pelled Sweden to give up Finland. 
9. In 1905, the union of Sweden and 
was ended. 


10. The present king of Sweden is 








ll. GEOGRAPHY 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. Sweden is on the same latitude as: 
(a) Maine; (b) Newfoundland; (c) 
Alaska; (d) New York. 

2. Gotland is: (a) an island off the 
Swedish coast; (b) a northern province 
of Sweden; (c) the capital of Lapland; 
(d) the king’s summer palace. 

8. Sweden’s area is: (a) slightly less 
then Britain; (b) slightly more than 
California and Maryland; (c) about 
equal to Ireland; (d) about equal to 
Italy. 

4. The Gota Canal connects Gote- 
borg and: (a) Oslo; (b) Kalmar; (c) 
the English Channel; (d) the Baltic 
Sea. 

5. Uppsala is famous for its: (a) 
glaciers; (b) herring fisheries; (c) old 
university; (d) paper mills. 

6. Sweden’s number one industry is: 
(a) mining; (b.) fisheries; (c) forestry; 
(d) wool-raising. 

7. Sweden’s principal source of 
power is: (a) coal; (b) oil; (c) wind- 
mills; (d) water power. 

8. Before the war Sweden's top cus- 
tomer was: (a) Argentina; (b) Ger- 
many; (c) England; (d) the United 
States. 

9. Vattern and Vanern are: (a) 
twin mountain peaks; (b) large lakes; 
(c) important seaports; (d) iron mines. 

10. Skerries are: (a) island clusters; 
(b) small fishing craft; (c) open-air 
museums; (d) ski-runs. 
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ill. GOVERNMENT 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. Sweden is a: (a) republic (b) 
absolute monarchy; (c) federation; 
(d) constitutional monarchy. 

2. The Prime Minister is appointed 
by the: (a) Riksdag; (b) majority 
party; (c) king; (d) First Chamber. 

3. The largest political party is the: 
(a) Social-Democratic; (b) Farmer’s 
Union; (c) People’s party; (d) Con- 
servative. 

4. Sweden’s Prime Minister is: (a) 
Gunnar Myrdal; (b) August Lindberg; 
(c) Rolf von Heidenstam; (d) Per 
Albin Hansson. 

5. Bernadotte, one of King Gustav’s 
ancestors, was: (a) a Napoleonic gen- 
eral; (b) an Italian banker; (c) a Nor- 
wegian chieftain; (d) a Polish prince. 

6. Gunnar Myrdal is Sweden’s: (a) 
foreign minister; (b) minister of com- 
merce; (c) leading miler; (d) leading 
scientist. . 


WHADDYUNO? 


A General Information Quiz 


(Answers on page 22) 


NAME AND ADDRESS, PLEASE 

Here are the addresses of some 
famous people of past and present. Can 
you match them with the names? 


. Mount Vernon (_ ) 

. Castle Gaillard ( ) 

. Buckingham Palace ( ) 
Montpelier ( ) 

. Vatican ( ) 

. Versailles ( ) 

. 50 Wimpole Street ( ) 
. Monticello (_ ) 

9. 10 Downing Street ( ) 
10. Drotningholm (_) 

1l. The Kremlin ( ) 

12. Wahnfried ( ) 

13. Dove Cottage ( ) 

14. Hyde Park ( ) 

15. Elsinore ( ) 


COUDWP ODE 


(a) Louis XIV (j) Clement 
(b) Wordsworth Attlee 
(c) Gustav V (k) F. D. Roose- 
(d) Elizabeth velt 
Barrett (1) Richard the 
(£) Richard Lionhearted 
Wagner (m) James 
(g Stalin Madison 


(h) Washington (n) Hamlet 
(i) Pope Pius (o) Jefferson 
XII (p) George VI 


WORDS OF SWEDEN 


Goteborg got é biirg 

Malmo mal mi 

Gota (canal) gé ta 

Halsingborg hél sing bér 
Gustavus Vasa gis ta vis vd sa 





SENIOR 


NOBEL PRIZES 


HEN Alfred Bernhard Nobel died _ 


in 1896, he left two important 
contributions to the world. This 5\.ed- 
ish chemist and engineer developed the 
use of nitroglvcerin as a h‘ch explosive. 
But in his will he established a $9,000,- 
000 fund. The interest from this fund 
was to be used to bring reward and rec- 
ognition to outstanding men and women 
for their efforts to make a better world. 

His* experiments with nitroglycerin 
gave the world a deadly explosive. No- 
bel hoped that his prizes would direct 
the explosive toward uses in industry 
only. 

Prizes are awarded each year for ef- 
forts in five fields — physics, chemistry, 
medicine, literature and _ international 
peace. Each prize amounts to about 
$40,000. 

Nobel made a special note in his will 
that “no consideration whatever . . . be 
paid to the nationality of the candi- 
date.” The prizes were first awarded in 
1906, and have been awarded each 
year since, except in 1940, when war 
conditions prevented it. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the first 
American to be awarded a Nobel prize, 
He won the peace award in 1906. The 
prize recognized his successful work in 
bringing the war between Russia and 
Japan to an end. He did not keep the 
money himself. Instead, he created a 
committee to use the prize to promote 
industrial peace in the United States. 

Two of the American scientists who 
contributed to the development of the 
atomic bomb were Nobel prize winners 
in chemistry, They are Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, who won in 1932, and Dr. Harold 
C. Urey, a winner in 1934. In the field 
of literature, three famous American 
authors have won prizes. They are Sin- 
clair Lewis (1930), Eugene O’Neill 
(1936), and Pearl Buck (1938). 

The International Red Cross was 
twice awarded the peace prize, first in 
1917 for its relief work in World War I, 
and again in 1944 for similar accom- 
plishments in World War II. 

The Swedish government appoints 
the head of a board of directors which 
administers the Nobel fund. Various 
Swedish and Norwegian committees 
pick the prize winners. 

In the latest Nobel awards (1945), 
Cordell Hull, former U. S. Secretary of 
State and a tireless worker for world 
cooperation, was awarded the peace 
prize. 

It is customary for prize winners to 
go to Sweden to accept their awards in 
person from King Gustav V. Mr. Hull 
was too ill to make the trip, and some- 
one else was sent to represent him. 
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Osten Unden — 
The man who may 
lead Sweden into 
the United Nations 
is modest Foreign 
Minister Osten Un- 
den, an authority 
on international 
law. Since 1930 he 
has represented 
Sweden at the 
Court of Arbitra- 
tion in The Hague. While backing Swe- 
den’s neutrality, he has opposed fascism. 
In 1924 he placed a wreath on the grave 
ot Matteoti, the Italian Socialist leader 
murdered by Mussolini. A professor of 
civil law, Unden is President of Uppsala 
University, and also Chancellor of the 
Universities, highest educational post. 

Gunnar Myrdal — The dynamic so- 
ciologist Myrdal, Minister of Commerce, 
is a key debater on the question of 
whether production can be more ef- 
ficient through private industry or 
through nationalized industry. For the 
U. S. Carnegie Foundation, Myrdal in- 
vestigated the Negro problem in the 
U. S., wrote a widely praised. book, 
An American Dilemma. He hezded 
Sweden’s Postwar Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Theodor Svedberg— Now in_ the 
U. S. studying the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, in which he is a pioneer, 
is brilliant Professor The (an abbrevia- 
tion for Theodor) Svedberg. One of 
Sweden’s leading scientists, he is famous 
for his advances in colloid chemistry. 
He won the 1926 Nobel prize for his 
work with the ultra-centrifuge, a ma- 
chine which whirls liquid compounds 
unti] their parts separate. 
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Who's Who 


In Sweden 


Ernst Wigforss — The Social Demo- 
crats’ best debater is Minister of Fi- 
nance Ernst Wigforss, former school 
teacher and lecturer. He began writing 
fiery pamphlets on class struggle while 
he was a university student. Although 
his tax schemes are somefimes unpopu- 
lar, he is Hansson’s most likely alter- 
nate as Social-Democratic leader and 
Prime Minister. 

Bertil Ohlin— Most prominent Swed- 
ish politician outside Social-Democratic 
ranks is Bertil Ohlin, leader of the Peo- 
ple’s (Liberal) Party. A strong believer 
in private enterprise and bold social 
reform, he won an international reputa- 
tion as an economist. He became pro- 
fessor of political economy at Copen- 
hagen University at the age of 25. He 
headed a League of Nations investiga- 
tion into the causes of the 1931 world- 
wide depression, and was Minister of 
Commerce in 1944-45. 
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August Lindberg 
— When Lindberg 
was a boy, his fam- 
ily’s cottage was so 
small that he and 
his five brothers 
slept in the same 
room. Lindberg or- 
ganized his first 
strike when he was 
an 11-year-old saw- 
mill worker. Today 
Lindberg is president of the Trade 
Union Federation, the union leader of 
well over a third of the Swedish peo- 
ple. He makes only $2,000 a year, and 
lives in a two-room apartment. 

Per Albin Hansson — Sixty-one-year- 
old Per Albin Hansson has been Social- 
Democratic Prime Minister of Sweden 
most of the time since 1932. Patient, 
slew moving and serious, he lives in a 
workers’ suburb of Stockholm, and likes 
to go bowling with grocer friends, 

His two slogans are “Samforstand” 
(friendliness between political parties) 
and “Valstand” (prosperity for all 
classes). 

King Gustav V — Fondly called Papa 
Gustav by his subjects, King Gustav V, 
now 88, is the oldest monarch in the 
world. Very tall and thin, he still plays 
a snappy game of tennis, a sport he 
popularized in Sweden after learning it 
in Britain in 1878. 

On his 70th birthday Swedes pre- 
sented the King with five million 
crowns, which he promptly donated to 
cancer research. 

The king is descended from Jean Ber- 
nadotte, one of Napoleon’s generals 
who was adopted by King Karl III of 
Sweden. 
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TRANSPLANTED SWEDES 


The Big Swede was nearly seven feet 
tall and weighed 400 pounds. Johan 
Bjornsson Printz was his name, and he 
came to America in 1643. He had left 
Sweden to be the first governor of 
Nova Suecia (New Sweden), the set- 
tlement founded five years before in 
the Delaware River Valley. 

Printz, an experienced soldier and 
colorful leader, did his roaring best to 
develop the Swedish colony in America. 
But New Sweden lasted only 17 years, 
and the colony never had a population 
ot more than 400. Swedish rule in 
America ended in 1655, when the 
Dutch took over. The Big Swede went 
back home. 

But the work of the Swedish settlers 
was not in vain. The Swedes built the 
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first sturdy wooden houses which later 
became famous as the American log 
cabin. In 1687, William Penn said 
about the Swedes in America: “As they 
are people proper and strong of body, 
so they have fine children. . . . I see 
few young men more sober and labori- 
ous.” 

Gustaf Unonius came to America 
two hundred years after the Big Swede. 
He started a settlement called New 
Uppsala in Wisconsin. Unonius wrote 
enthusiastic letters back to Stockholm. 
Within six years, three Swedish groups 
ot settlers had come to America’s north 
central region. Immigration to Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and surrounding terri- 
tory continued to increase until it 
reached 54,000 in 1888. 


1946 


More than half of all Americans of 
Swedish ancestry today live in the north 
central states which are so much like 
the Swedish homeland. As a group, their 
greatest contribution to America has 
been in farming. They cleared millions 
of acres in the northern Mississippi 
Valley, and have built tens of thousands 
of farm homes. 

The American population now in- 
cludes more than two million men, 
women and children of Swedish or part- 
Swedish background. Some important 
Swedish-Americans? To name just a 
few, there’s Ingrid Bergman, the poet 
Carl Sandburg, the late ace war pilot 
Major Richard Bong, sculptor Carl 
Milles, and conductor Howard Hanson. 
And don’t forget Charlie McCarthy. 
His sidekick, Swedish-American Edgar 
Bergen, says he is “all Swedish, except 
his name.” 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 
JOHN JAY (1745-1829) 


America’s First Jurist 


“BAI HEN the spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, it touched 

WVU nothing less spotless than itself,” said Daniel Webster. His language was 
flowery, but few have deserved it so well as Jay. As first Chief Justice of our: 
Supreme Court, he gave honor and dignity to that body. 

Jay had earned the respect of his contemporaries as a delegate from New 
York to the First and Second Continental Congresses, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York in 1777, and President of the Continental Congress 
in 1778. Turning diplomat the next year, Jay was minister to Spain and later 
helped negotiate the peace treaty with Great Britain. He was Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs until he became Chief Justice in 1789. = 

Jay’s last public service was as Governor of New York from 1795 to 1801. But = 
he lived on for 28 years in retirement on his Westchester farm. 
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THAT'S JOHN JAY. HE 
AND HAMILTON AND 
MADISON ARE 
WRITING NEWSPAPER 
ARTICLES EXPLAINING 


1. The favorable terms of the 1783 peace treaty ending the Revolu- = — Fr 


tionary War were credited largely to Jay. He insisted that his coun- convemcns 


try be treated as Britain’s equal from the start. ARGUMENTS. 
| WHO 13 HE? 

















































BEFORE WE BEGIN, = A 
IT MUST BE 

INDERSTOOD THAT YOU ee ar CONSTITUTION. 
RE NOT NEGOTIATING 





WITH “THE COLONIES,” 8UT 
WITH THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA! 
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2. When Jay returned home, he worked to gain the people’s sup- 


port for the Constitution and a strong central government. He con-| 
tributed to the series of papers now called The Federalist. 














3. When George Washington 

became President after the rem 
Constitution had been rati- || caw ee - 
fied, he gave Jay his choice of | | §V€0-8Y7¥E | 4 The most important case to come before Chief Justice Jay was that 
any Federal office he wished | | 2°/VA7® 


ci7izen of \.0f Chisholm vs. Georgia in 1793. Jay’s decision led to the passage 
to hold. ANOTHER stare) of the eleventh amendment to the Constitution. 
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5. War with Great Britain 
threatened in 1793. Washing- 
ton sent Chief Justice Jay as IL 
special envoy to settle the dif- lo 
ferences. The Jay Treaty was * 
. black 
unpopular at first. “Dor 



































Text by Marion Secunda e Drawing by Don Burgess 
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SYNOPSIS OF 
= PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS 


Larry Mathews, who had = 
recently run away from his = 


WINN 


Texas home with his little 
dog, Sambo, fails to find 
work in New Orleans. One 
day he and Sambo are 
chased by a policeman who 
may arrest Larry for va- 
grancy and put Sambo in 
the pound. They come to a 
warehouse piled with cot- 
ton bales, outside which a 
tramp freighter, The Creole 
Belle, is loading. A big fire- 
man, Bilge Murphy, helps 
the boy and the dog to hide, 
and, after the policeman = 
finds them, he pleads for = 
them, saying he will give 
Larry a job on the ship, if = 
the policeman will let him 
go. The policeman con- 
sents, and Larry finds him- 
self about ready to ship out. 
While Larry is being inter- = 
viewed for the job of coal = 
passer, Toppy, a cockney 
fireman, unties Sambo. The 

dog runs out on deck and 

is kicked ashore by the 
mate. Larry, with Bilge’s = 
help gets his dog back, and = 
he and Bilge are going be- 
low when they are stopped 
by the bos’n. 
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ILGE’S voice, when he spoke, was 
low, suppressed. “And since when, 
bos’n, have youse begun bossing the 
black gang as well as the deck crew?” 
“Don’t give me none o’ your lip,” 
boatswain. His short, 
form quivered in anger. “Do I 








boss this deck, or don’t IP Well, I won’t 
have that dog runnin’ round these decks 
— understand? Back ashore he goes.” 

“Oh, no, he don’t.” The words cut 
like the keen edge of a knife. “The chief 
engineer gave me permission to keep 
this dog aboard. He fixed it up with 
the Old Man this morning.” 

Larry saw the _ boatswain’s eyes 
waver. The man’s gaze roved uncer- 
tainly up toward the bridge, then for- 
ward to the forecastle head. Finding no 
support there, he turned again to Bilge. 
“Then why didn’t the skipper tell the 
mate?” 

“How should I know?” Bilge showed 
his white teeth in a grin. “Maybe the 
mate spent most of the day ashore. Well, 
so long, Boats, See you later.” 

Bilge winked slyly at Larry. He 
jerked his head forward. “Come on, 
Mouse. We better do the disappearin’ 
act right now.” 

Larry followed, somewhat uncertain 
of mind. He was beginning to feel less 
confidence in the words of Bilge Mur- 
phy. Even if the present crisis was over, 
would that make Sambo’s place aboard 
ship any the more secure? The boat- 
swain at his earliest opportunity would 
doubtless take up this matter with the 
first mate, and the mate in turn would 
probably speak to the captain. 

At two bells — five o’clock — he ate 
supper with the black gang (stokers) 
in the mess room. He noted with relief 
that both Bilge and Toppy managed to 
secrete some meat and bread in their 
pockets. This they: took forward to 
Sambo, who ate greedily while the men 
looked on approvingly. Larry spread his 
blankets over his mattress, made up a 
bed for the dog beneath the lower bunk, 
and then turned in weary from the 
events of the day. 

Larry lay quiet. The faint throb of 
the engines drifted down the open com- 
panionway. Leaning on one elbow he 
glanced out the porthole at his side. 
Nigfit had closed down; so dark was it 
that he could not even make out the 
distant shore line of the river. He heard 


the soft plash of water around the 
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BY HOWARD K,- PEASE 


steamer’s bow and the whisper of a 
breeze in. the rigging. Presently they 
would reach the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi; then they would be in the Gulf. 
And with every turn of the ship’s pro- 
peller he was leaving his home, his 
country behind. He sank back on his 
pillow. 

Still meditating, he presently dropped 
off to sleep. But it was not of his home 
that he dreamed, Instead, he found 
himself standing on the bridge of a 
ship that steamed across a tropic sea. 
He was dressed in an immaculate white 
duck uniform, and on his head was an 
officer’s cap with an emblem which bore 
the single word Captain. A short sturdy 
seaman came up the ladder and saluted 
him. “Any orders, Cap’n?” asked the 
man. “Yes, my orders are ready. 
Bos’n,” he answered, and he _ was 
pleased to note how kind yet how firm 
was his voice when speaking to a sub- 
ordinate: “You are to spend all: your 
time today in looking after my barnacle 
dog. That's all.” 

A hand touched his arm. “Time to 
turn to, Mouse,” said a familiar voice. 
“Eleven-thirty.” 

The new coal passer opened his eyes, 
still drugged with sleep. Bilge was shak- 
ing him none too gently. “Wake up! 
Mouse, you sure can sleep. Wake up! 
It’s almost midnight —time to go on 
watch.” 

The graveyard watch — his first watch 
below in the bunkers! Even though the 
night was warm, Larry shivered slightly 
as he stepped from the forecastle and 
came out under the stars. A low howl 
followed him, a wail prolonged and 
tremulous. Gosh A’mighty, he wished 
Sambo would shut up. 

The darkness of the fore deck was 
so intense that the forms of the two fire- 
men ahead of him were lost in the deep 
obscurity. Their footfalls on the steel 
plates made a dull echo that merged 
irfto the rhythmic pulse of the engines. 
Over the port bulwarks only blackness 
met his eyes; but to starboard a single 
white light, low and distant, winked in 
the night. Evidently they were still in 





the river. He looked up at the bridge. 
The pilot stood against the rail. A faint 
glow shone in the wheel-house window. 
’ On the starboard wing burned a green 
light; on the port, a red. Over him stole 
a feeling of mystery and excitement. 
With the old tramp stéaming at this 
midnight hour down the dark reaches 
of the Mississippi he now sensed for 
the first time the strangeness of this new 
life opening before him. He took a deep 
breath and, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, plunged into the alleyway 
leading aft. 

In the silent mess room he and Bilge 
made sandwiches of bread and meat 
while the Swede fetched a pot of coffee 
from the galley range. The steaming 
drink, strong and black as night, gave 
Larry courage. He smiled hopefully as 
he caught Bilge regarding him. 

“You're mighty lucky, Mouse, to 
start in at night,” said the big fireman. 
“If it was daytime the chief or the sec- 
ond engineer would be riding you all 
the time. But it’s only the third on our 
watch.” 

Strangely enough, Larry found he 
was not hungry; so, finishing his coffee, 
he rose and crossed to the port alley- 
way. From the engine-room entrance a 
strong light streamed into the passage. 
Curious, he moved forward to survey 
the interior, 

As he leaned over the casing the ter- 
rific vibrations of the engines struck 
him with full force. A hot breath of air, 
sickeningly heavy with the smell of oil 
and grease, rose to the open skylight 
high overhead. Directly before him a 
long,-narrow grating ran across to the 
opposite alleyway; from the center of 
this bridge-like structure an iron ladder 
led down to a middle grating just over 
the engines. There an oiler stood with 
intent gaze directly upon the flashing 
pistons. 

“All right, Mouse. Down we go.” 

Larry stepped aside to let Bilge pass. 
Bilge swung down the ladder. Larry 
trailed behind. By the time he reached 
the grating the big fireman had turned 
to the right and started down another 
ladder. Here on the middle platform 
the heat was like a blast from an open 
furnace door. The smell of the hot oil 
nauseated him; the thundering vibra- 
tions drummed in his ears. 

Beneath his feet the long black plates 
throbbed as if they were alive. The boy 
put out his hand to steady himself and 
touched a covered pipe that sent a stab 
of flame into his palm. Worse was to 
come, however. Treading in Bilge’s foot- 
steps he moved forward through a dark 
tunnel between two immense boilers, 
and stepped out a second later into the 
stokehole. 

His first impression was of a high 
narrow compartment running athwart 


the ship, and of dancing flames casting 
yellow light upon the bulkhead forward; 
then, turning, he saw three firemen fac- 
ing aft, all busy before their furnaces 
under the boilers. Stripped to the waist, 
their muscular bodies gleaming with 
sweat and grime, they worked with the 
slow practiced motions of experienced 
stokers. A shovel scraped the plates of 
the floor with a rasping noise. An iron 
door clanged. The draft roared. 

“Well, Mouse,” Bilge called out, “it’s 
ten to twelve — time to change watch. 
You better hurry for’ard to the bunkers 
— right through that tunnel there, The 
Kangaroo will show you what to do. 
You just gotta keep a pile of coal be- 
hind each stoker — that’s all.” 

Larry, contemplating those diminish- 
ing mounds against the wall, marveled 
that one man could be expected to 
supply three stokers who continually 
fed the yawning mouths of those fur- 
naces. It occurred to him that when 
he had left home to search for work in 
New Orleans it most certainly wasn’t a 
job of this sort that he had hungered 
for. 

“What’s wrong, Mouse? Dreaming 
again? Snap outa it and get for’ard to 
your work!” 

The boy turned toward the low en- 
trance which, opening in the middle of 
the bulkhead, led up into the bunkers. 
Up the little incline Larry made his way. 
At the top he halted to peer about this 
‘tween-decks cavern. 

Before him an alley led forward bet- 
tween the wooden partitions of the 
bunkers; how far it went he could not 
tell because of the gloom and the black 
dust that filtered like fog into every 
nook and cranny of the place. Down 
an alleyway to his right a swaying light 
appeared, and soon the coal passer, 
nicknamed the Kangaroo because of his 
place of birth, emerged from the dark- 
ness. The man tvheeled an iron barrow 
heaped with coal; on one handle hung 
a small brass lantern. 

“I siy,” greeted the Australian, “I’ve 
been expectin’ you this last half hour.” 

“I meant to come earlier,” Larry ex- 
plained in an apologetic tone, “but I 
slept too late.” 

The Kangaroo put down his barrow, 
took a sweat rag from his belt, and 
wiped his dark face. “It ayn’t bad 
tonight, anywiy. It’s only when we get 
to sea and you find the whole plice 
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rollin’ and pitchin’ about that you gotta 


be careful. Then you have to keep 
fightin’ this barrow, or it gets awiy from 
you. But you'll learn — you'll learn, 
Come on. I'll show you the ropes.” 

In a dream-like state, hardly taking 
in the import of his directions, Larry 
followed the coal passer on two rounds, 
He watched him fill the wheelbarrow 
from the starboard bunker now being 
drawn; he trailed after him around to 
the stokehole; he nodded at the orders 
which the Australian gave him. Sure, 
he understood. He was to keep to the 
starboard bunkers, but not on any ac- 
count touch the one near the after 
bulkhead because of orders sent by the 
chief himself through the second en- 
gineer. Certainly! He realized what it 
meant to disobey an order from the 
chief; on no account would that last 
bunker aft be touched. Oh, ves, he was 
to help clean out the ash pits, too, just 
before the end of the watch. Sure, he 
reckoned he’d remember everything, all 
right. 

As he gazed toward the entrance 
after the Kangaroo’s retreating form, he 
heard, faint yet clear, the notes of the 
ship’s bell drifting down the stokehole 
ventilators. Eight bells — midnight! His 
watch had begun. 

The boy went to work with a will. 
Grasping the iron handles, he wheeled 
the barrow along the alleyway to star- 
board, turned aft, and a second later 
drew up before the bunker that was 
almost empty. He worked rapidly. He 
was surprised soon to find the barrow 
overflowing. Then he took down the oil 
lantern from its nail on the partition, 
hooked it on a handle, and guided his 
barrow around to the stokehole. The 
load was heavy; the two handles pulled 
on his arms like a leaden weight. When 
he started down the runway to the fire 
room he though for a terrified instant 
that the barrow would break away from 
his clutch. With all his strength he hung 
on, until, finally, he reached the level 
plates of the flooring. There he dumped 
the contents directly behind Bilge Mur- 
phy. 

“Need some here,” the Swede called 
out. 

“I gotter “ave some right away!” 
yelled Toppy. 

Hungry mouths to feed! He rushed 
back for another load. It really was quite 
simple, he told himself. But in the next 
hour of steady, grinding toil he learned 
that it was no easy matter even to keep 
abreast of the stokers’ demands. By that 
time his barrow was a thing of lead. 
There was an aching pain in the back 
ot his head, and the muscles of his 
thighs were stiff and sore. His damp 
undershirt clung to his body. 


When his bunker gave out, he ate )% 


tacked the next one, the last bunk 
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against the after bulkhead. He did this 









he ate rE 


without thinking, for fatigue had now 
numbed mind and body. Perhaps an 
hour and a half later, plunging his 
shovel deep into the coal, he felt a 
slight shock as the blade struck some- 
thing hard and immovable. He stopped 
short, a frown wrinkling his brow. Could 


it be that he had hit a large lump of | 


coal? With renewed energy he went to 
work, tossing the shovelfuls to one,side. 
At length he uncovered the top and 
sides of a box. Curious as to why this 
thing should be here, apparently hid- 
den, he dug deeper into the pile. Next 
he stooped and ran his fingers over the 
edges. Iron handles lay flat 


out into the alleyway. 
With his lantern close by he examined 
his discovery. The box was heavily pad- 


locked. It was two feet long and per- | 


haps a foot wide and deep. It was an 
old dark brown sea chest, he realized, 
with a thing of beauty 
and romance. But why was it pad- 
locked? What did it contain? And why 
was it hidden here where any one of the 
three coal passers might uncover it? 

Abruptly a piercing 
through his numbing fatigue, sent a 
chill of dread through him. Those or- 
ders given by the chief engineer and 
passed on to him by the Kangaroo! 
Don't touch the bunker next the after 
bulkhead. 

The rang in his ears. Of 
course! The chief had never feared for 


mellow 


age 


recollection, 


words 


an instant that the order would be dis- 
obeyed. And he, Larry Mathews, had 
forgotten that order. Forgotten? No, it 
had never really penetrated his con- 
sciousness. He simply had not noted the 
Australian’s directions, But he remem- 
bered now, and_ that 
brought with it a stab of fear. 

Into his mind surged the memory of 
those remarks which had passed be- 
tween Bilge and the police officer about 
federal agents searching the ship. Could 
this old chest contain the thing for 
which they were hunting? At the 
thought, Larry drew himself up. Terror- 
stricken he glanced over his shoulder. 
The shadowy bunkers loomed above 
him dark and silent. Despair, like a re- 


turning tide, flowed back over him in | @ 


He had not carried out his 
orders; this terrible predicament was the 
result. What would happen to him now? 
What would happen to Sambo? 

Suddenly he heard the scrape of 
shoes behind him and a voice call out: 
“Ey there, sniper! "Ave yer gone ter 
sleep?” 

“Coming!” 

He whirled toward the barrow, the 
lantern in his hand. In desperate haste 


(Continued on page 22) 


a wave, 


at each | 
end. These he grasped; with all his | 
strength he pulled. Slowly the box slid | 






































MEET GEORGE BACKUS, 
summer school graduate of Thorn- 
ton High, Harvey, Illinois. Holder — 
of a University of Chicago scholar- 

ship at 15, George finished. high 

school in only 3 years. That takes 
real up-and-at-'em energy! G 




































He knows how to avoid 
“MORNING SLUMP” 
George eats a real energy break- 
fast. For the heart of that breakfast, 


he favors Corn..that famous energy 
food. George says: 











INTENSELY INTERESTED IN SCIENCE, 
George is spending his spare time building 
a telescope, even grinding his own lenses! 


“I go for KIX as a particularly 
good ‘breakfast starter’. 

“Since KIX is made of Corn, it 
must be nourishing. | read some- 
where that our colonists won the 
Revolution on corn meal mush! 

“TI don’t know about that, but 
I’m certain of one thing: Corn 
this swell new KIX way is a real 
Winner!” 


Indians knew this secret, too! 











i’ The Indians called Corn: “The 
remembrance | 









































A FLYING FAN, he’s also built 3 gliders. 
The first two “‘didn’t glide’’, but George says 
the third was a real success. 





Food of Life’. On long hunting 
trips, or in time of war, frequently 
-Y) their mainstay food was energy- 
1 K giving Corn. 

‘ \: v But, Lo, the poor Indian, missed 
out on KIX! KIX—Corn in a 
brand-new, grand new way! Corn popped 

into tempting, tasty “Crunchy Puffs”. 
Delicious . . . nutritious! Try KIX—that 
energy breakfast cereal. 














FLYING FANS... Get Kix 
. gcale-model Plastic Planes! 
Made by mfr. of scale-mode! 


» planes used in Navy rec- 
i >. ognition training. See " 


’ KIX pkg. for details. 
General Mills & i. » 








Copr. 1946, General 


trade mark of 
General Mills 
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Wins on Taste..Crispness--NOw 


“REMEMBER MARCH, 
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the Ides of March Remember 


MARCH 15 IS THE DEADLINE 


for the SCHOLASTIC —<—W- 
WRITING AWARDS ; 


TRIES a! 
geno 'N your EY” SéFoRE THY 
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YOU HAVE ONE MORE MONTH IN WHICH TO 
WRITE THAT PRIZE-WINNING POEM OR TO 
POLISH UP THAT STORY OR ARTICLE ON YOUR 
DESK. BUT A MONTH GOES VERY FAST. BEWARE 
WAITING UNTIL THE IDES OF MARCH. YOU 
MAY BE TOO LATE! 


You have 17 classification choices. The English section wel- 
comes your short story, essay, poetry, drama, literary 
article, book review, autobiographical sketch, and humor. 
If you are interested in the world scene, try your hand at 
historical, current events, or community service articles. 
Student journalists: Submit your best printed news story, 
feature story, interview, sports story, column, or editorial. 
FINAL REMINDER—Be sure to follow 
the rules in preparing and submitting 


your manuscript. See Rules Booklet for 


detailed information. 


SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 


SENIOR DIVISION 





220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SPORTS fie 


Shoot the Works! 


UT at Far Rockaway High School 

(Long Island, N. Y.), everybody is 
getting a bang! bang! out of the rifle 
team. The Rockaway hot shots — the 
greatest collection of marksmen since 
Sergeant York — can outshoot any high 
school team in the .country. 

Look at their record —they’ve 
chalked up 48 straight victories, won 
eight different championships and set 30 
scoring marks! Last year they beat both 
the West Point Plebes and the Christian 
Brothers Academy (Albany, N. Y.). 


| Who are the Christian Brothers? Just 


the national R.O.T.C. champs, that’s all! 

Rockaway’s proudest record, how- 
ever, is scoring over 1,100 points (out 
of a possible 1,200) eight times. In the 
last 15 years, only one other high school 
has gone over 1,100 points — and that 
school did it just once! 

The team’s shooting stars are co-cap- 
tains Bob Murphy and Fred Smith. 
Sixteen-year-old Bob, the original smil- 
ing Irishman, is probably the greatest 
schoolboy marksman in the nation. Al- 
though still a sophomore, he owns more 
records than Decca and Victor com- 
bined! 

Fred, a senior, is just a notch behind. 
He holds both the N.R.A. Distinguished 
Riflemen’s Medal and the U. S. Army 
Expert medal. In the last Scholastic in- 
tramural rifle tournament (see notice 
below), Fred copped the school cham- 
pionship. 

The man behind the guns at Rock- 
away is coach Richie Sierer. An ex- 
Marine, he is a dead shot himself. He 
insists that all his shooters have at least 
a 75 scholastic average. “If a boy can't 
make a 75 in his studies,” he claims, “he 
is too dumb to learn how to shoot.” 





RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


If you are a member of a school Rifle 
Club that is interested in holding an Inter- 

holastic Tour t, see your coach or 
athletic director. He may receive free ma- 
terials and awards by enrolling your 
school in the Scholastic Intramural Rifle 
Tournaments. Entry may be obtained by 
writing to Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 














A Bright New Star 


A Hollywood producer was raving 
to his associates about a new girl he 
had discovered. 

“Just leave her to me, boys,” he en- 


thused, “and in two years, I'll make 


her a star overnight!” 















Magasine Digst 
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Hollywood’s 
Lady of the Year 
doesn’t come from 
Brooklyn or Los 
Angeles. She was 
born in Stockholm, 
Sweden. Nor did 
Hollywood make 
her the star she is 
today. Ingrid Berg- 
man was getting 
top billing in Swe- 
den long before she came here. Her 
Swedish version of A Woman’s Face 
was chosen by the International Film 
Exposition as the world’s best picture 
of 1938. 

At 17, Miss Bergman won a scholar- 
ship to the Royal Dramatic Theatre. 
She accepted a movie contract on the 
condition that her screen work must not 
interfere with schoolwork. Being a star 
could wait until she graduated. In spite 





Ingrid Bergman 


the title describes her role. On Broad- 
way next fall, she plans to do Joan of 
Arc in The Girl from Lorraine. An all- 
around gal, this Swedish lady. 


Complaints Dept. 
Got a bone to pick with our movie 
reviewer? One df our readers has. 


Here’s his letter: 


Dear Editor: 

Would you mind telling the person 
(probably some old bag) who writes 
the Movie Check List that she’s way off 
the beam? The Check List gives Kiss 
and Tell only one check (“so-so”). Why, 
that’s one of the best comedies I’ve ever 
seen! 

Also, some of the other good come- 
dies and musicals are checked “so-so.” 
Just because your movie reviewer goes 
for drama and “mush” pictures, that’s no 
reason to be too tough on comedies and 
musicals! A Movie Fan 


think? Are we “too 
tough” on comedies 
and musicals? We'd 
like to know your 
opinion. Also, take 
a look at our movie 
reviewer, Jean Mer- 
rill. As you can see, 
she isn’t “some old 
bag.” 





Jean F. Merrill 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-se. 


Drama: “““A Walk in the Sun. 
vv~eYThey Were Expendable. “““The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. ““Miss Susie Slagle’s. 
~~Adventure for Two. ““The Seventh 
Veil. ““The Bandit of Sherwood Forest. 
“Kitty. ““Johnny in the Clouds. “Diary 
of a Chambermaid. “Spellbound. ““Sara- 
toga Trunk. ““Confidential Agent. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
»~Breakfast in Hollywood. “What Next, 
Corporal Hargrove? “People Are Funny. 
“She Wouldn’t Say Yes. “““Blithe Spirit. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. “Zieg- 
feld Follies. “Mexicana. ““Yolanda and 
the Thief. “Masquerade in Mexico. 
¥¥State Fair. 

Mystery: “Cornered. “Danger Signal. 
“Mildred Pierce. “Behind Green Lights. 
“~The House on 92nd Street. 

Western: ““San Antonio. “Abilene 
Town. “Frontier Gal. “Dakota. 





of her take-it-or-leave-it attitude, her 
fame had spread abroad by 1938. And | 
she had been voted one of Sweden’s 
ten outstanding women. At the height 
of her fame, she surprised everyone by 
marrying Peter Lindstrom, a struggling 
young doctor. 

For some time both London and Hol- 
lywood had been wooing this phenom- 
enal gal with fat checkbooks — but little 
success. Finally, David O. Selznick | 
lured her across the Atlantic to play in | 
Intermezzo. | 





Miss Bergman has tossed aside all the | 
formulas that most actresses break their | 
necks trying to live up to. She doesn’t | 
smoke, drink, or stay out late. She never | 
wears make-up (except before the| 
camera), but glories in her shiny nose. | 
She stubbornly tells the truth about her | 
age, which is 30, and her height which | 
is 5’8%”. She considers her husband’s | 
career more important than her own. 
She doesn’t pretend to be sophisticated 
or mysterious, or even temperamental. | 

To top everything, she can act. No| 
other actress in Hollywood has shown | 
herself capable of handling well $0 
many kinds of roles. In For Whom The 
Bell Tolls, she was a Spanish girl, | 
orphaned by the war. In Gaslight, she 
portrayed a_ sensitive woman being 
driven insane. In her three current re- 
leases she is a psychiatrist (Spell- | 
bound), a nun (The Bells of St. Mary’s) 
and an adventuress (Saratoga Trunk). 
Now she’s working on Notorious, and 





HERE’S A PEACH OF A POOCH 








HOW TO MAKE A POOCH 








with 





BEGIN WHITTLING AT THE 
ToP OF BACK LEGS AS J 
THIS POINT WiLL BE THE 
WIDEST Finis with 
STAIN, PAINT ON EVES 





WOTE CuRVED Tan, 


BOTH SIDES We 
BE THE SAME. 


Easy to Whittle 
With an X-acto 


Appealing, isn’t it, this little wood- 
en figure of “man’s best friend”? 
A cinch to make, too, with the 
whittler’s best tool, a handy, 
smooth-cutting X-acto Knife! This 
is one of 25 clever animal projects 
diagrammed in detail for you in 
the new 32-page booklet, “Whit- 
tling Is Easy With X-acto”. Send 
10c for a copy .. . see how easy 
it is to turn out an expert job with 
this little wonder knife! 


Always Sharp, Always Ready 


Here’s the whittler’s delight 

. an all-metal X-acto 
Knife, with special assort- 
ment of whittling blades. 
Firm-grip handle, designed 
for safety and precise con- 
trol, Ideal for curves and 
corners. Complete with 
wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 
50c to $5. 

















* 
x-acto 
KNIVES & TOOLS 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Buy where you see this sign. At your Hardware, 
Hobby, Gift Shop 

Or if not available, write direct to X-acto 

Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 

Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ASTRONOMER 


NAVIGATOR 


CONTRACTOR 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


Vocational Editor 


It doesn’t take “big brains” to figure out the importance of mathematics in 
many careers. Any business man, engineer, scientist or numerous other career 
men can tell you. A homemaker uses math in her business, too! So buckle down 
to that homework; wrestle with those problems. It'll pay dividends later. 


Secret Cargo 


(Continued from page 19) 


he pushed his load forward to the turn 
in the alley. Toppy confronted him 
there with a gesture of exasperation. 

“The bloomin’ steam’s down ten 
points, so Bilge arsked me ter look yer 
up. We gotta ‘ave more dust.” 

“Yes, I'm coming. I reckon I took a 
little rest.” 

He hurried down to the stokehole, 
his face white, his knees trembling. Not 
a word, however, did he utter about 
his discovery.” 

“Don’t work so fas’, Kid,” counseled 
the Swede, some time later. “You got 
one long hour yet before the watch 
ends.” 

“Oh, I'm all right,” Larry replied 
briefly. “I’m only thirsty.” He stepped 
across to the water bucket, which hung 
on a hook from the fiddley ladder di- 
rectly under a ventilator. 

A bell, clanging in the engine room, 
drew themen’s gaze to the steam gauge 
between the boilers. 

“We're outside,” Toppy announced 
gaily. “Must be droppin’ the pilot.” 

The throb of the engines ceased; the 


plates of the flooring, the high walls 
about them became silent and still. The 
men, finding it no longer necessary to 
keep up the fires, leaned upon their 
shovels under the two large ventilators 
through which a light breeze filtered 
down. Well, here was an opportunity to 
do something with that sea chest. He 
hurried back to the bunkers. 

The chest still lay in the alley. What 
should he do with it? Useless to attempt 
to refill that bunker. But why shouldn’t 
he hide the chest deep in the coal of 
some other place? He looked about him. 
Not here. The other two coal passers 
might dig it out before they even 
reached Panama. Better to take it far 
aft to the port side and bury it there. 

Attempting to move it again by one 
of the iron handles, he found it even 
heavier than he had at first thought. 
Could gold be hidden in it? He laughed 
at such a silly idea. Then what did it 
contain? He. finally gave it up. That 
was not the important question, any- 
way. The important thing was to get 
it away from here, to hide it where he 
would not be implicated. Bilge knew 
something about this; he had admitted 
as much. Was the big fireman mixed up 
in some illegal game of his own? 

Forgetful of his fatigue, he dragged 





at the box, but it was too heavy for 


him to lift alone. By tipping the bar- 
row on its side he could.drag the chest 
onto the edge; a minute later he had 
it upright again, with the padlocked 
box safely in the center. 

Cautiously he turned and wheeled his 
mysterious burden back toward the 
middle alleyway. Hesitating only to see 
that his way was clear, he went on, 
rounded a corner, and guided the bar- 
row aft down into the port bunkers. 
There, in the eerie light from the lan- 
tern, he dug deep into a pile of coal 
and tipped the box into the hollow. A 
few moments later it was completely 
hidden; no one could tell that anything 
lay concealed beneath that inky mass. 

As he went back to fill his barrow 
with fuel he was aware that the ship 
was once more moving ahead. He heard 
the steady beat of the engines, the 
clang of furnace doors, the roar of the 
draft. In turning the corner on his way 
aft he almost fell. Why, the floor be- 
neath his feet was rising slowly, swing- 
ing ‘way over to starboard, swaying 
back again! His heart gave a leap. They 
had reached open water. With every 
turn of the ship’s propeller he was leav- 
ing his boyhood behind. 

His body swayed with the motion of 
the ship. How close the air was, how 
hot and stuffy. Gosh A’mighty, this 
work had near about worn him down. 
And how this coal dust choked him! 
It flew up into his eyes, his nose, his 
mouth, 

For a moment he listened. Faintly 
there came to his ears the sound of the 
firemen at work, the beat of the en- 
gines crying for food, always more food. 
His blackened lips drew together in a 
straight, hard line. Why, he had be- 
come just another piece of machinery, 
useful like those pistons or those boilers 
—all keeping time to that rhythmic 
pulse in the engine room. 

But wasn’t that, he asked himself, 
what he had expected when he signed 
on? Four hours on, eight hours of: 
four on, eight off, day after day while 
this voyage lasted, while they steamed 
south to Panama and on down the 
Pacific to Tahiti. Yes, he admitted, that 
was what he had been told, what he 
had expected — but he hadn’t known 
that a four-watch in the bunkers would 
seem such an eternity as this. Would 
that bell on -the bridge never strike? 


(To be continued) 
Reprinted from Secret Cargo by Howard 


K. Pease. Copyright 1931. Courtesy of 
Doubleday Co., Inc. 


Key to “'Whaddyuno?” 


1-h, 2-l, 3-p, 4-m, 5-i, 6-a, 7-d, 8-0, 9-4 @ 


10-c, 11-g, 12-f, 13-b, 14-k, 15-n. 
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Stupendous, Colossal 
It could happen only in Hollywood. 


One of the Navy’s most decorated he- 
roes, Lt. Comdr. Felix Hardison, of the 
famous ship Susie Q, was standing in 
line to pay his luncheon check at the 
M-G-M studio cafe. An extra turned to 
him and asked: “What picture are you 
working on?” 

The Navy hero smiled and jokingly 
said, “Senior Bey Scouts.” 

The extra looked him over again, 
mentally counted his rows of ribbons 
and other decorations, then said: “Well, 
brother, that outfit is strictly from the 
wardrobe department. You're certainly 


overdecorated.” 
Erskine Johnson 


Wrong Shirt 


This conversation took place between 
two college boys as they walked out of 
a history examination. 


“Man, I really flunked that one!” the 
first brooded. 
“But didn’t you have the answers 


written on your shirt cuff?” queried the 
other. 

The first boy shook his head sadly: 
“Yes, —but today I was wearing my 
chemistry shirt.” 

Magazine Digest 


Help From Hammerstein 


A youthful soprano had set her heart 
on an operatic career. She kept pester- 
ing showman Oscar Hammerstein for 
an audition. After being put off time 
and again, she walked into his office 
one day and declared: “Mr. Hammer- 
stein, if you don’t give me a part, I'll 
kill myself.” 

To avoid a scene 
sented to listen. 
with a yoice 
cous, 

Hammerstein listened to the bitter 
end. Then, opening a drawer, he took 
out a revolver and handed it to the 
girl, “I’m sorry, my dear,” he said, 
“but you give me no alternative.” 

Read 


Hammerstein con- 
She burst into song, 
that was shrill and rau- 


The Bitter Truth 


Every year college deans ask cer- 
tain routine questions of their students. 
And usually they get pretty much the 
Same answers. But last year in answer 
to a question about whether the stu- 
dent had derived what he wanted from 
college, one University of Arizona co-ed 


unexpectedly answered: “I came to be 


gwent with — but I ain’t yet!” 





Los Angeles Junior Collegian 





WORLD WEEK 


A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Member Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher @¢ KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in- 
CHIEF ¢ JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to the 
Publisher @ G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice 
President and Director of Advertising 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, irl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
Lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 


Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more sub- 
scriptions to one address) 40 cents each a semester 
(16 issues). Single subscriptions, Teachers Edition, 
$1.25 a year (32 issues). Single copy: 10 cents, 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising, to: SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ZINES, 220 East 42nd St., 


“How're vou dome? 





You have a seat on a crowded bus. 
An elderly woman and a girl enter. Do 
you: 

A. Give the girl your seat? 

B. Give the elderly woman your seat? 

C. Stay where you are, so it won’t 
seem as if you’re playing favorites? 

4904109 81 g 








23 
Cooperation | 


Lucius Beebe, a well-known New 
York critic, was once kicked out of 
Yale. It seems he had a ventriloquist 
friend whom he introduced to the col- 
lege chaplain as a famous minister from . 
the west. The chaplain invited the 
guest minister to deliver a sermon in 
the Yale Chapel. All went beautifully 
until the fake minister stopped talking, 
cupped his hands about his lips, looked 
aloft, and called, “Am I right, Lord?” 
Down from the rafters came an answer- 
ing, “You certainly are, My Son!” Mr. 
Beebe and friend made a speedy exit 


from Yale. 
Bennett Cerf 

















HANDY HELPER'S 


peer built JINGLE 
around a bit ° 
of air? Quiz N210 
What stops a 
loose-leaf, ring- 
hole tear? 
What keeps 
the pages nice 
and neat 
And guarantees 
the set’s 
complete? 











GUMMED REINFORCEMENTS | 


At Stationery Departments fverywhere 











POSLAM 


gives you 5-way help for 


Surface Pimples 


4 Reduces redness 

14 Soothes irritated skin! 

i@ Helps heal ! 

uz Works amazingly fast I 
FREE! i# Improves complexion | 
For generous 9d write: a, Desk 


trial 
5 , 254 W. by eta 19, N. Y. Known 40 years as 
the “Ointment without Disappointment.” All 


drugstores, only 50c. Money-back guarantee. 


Get all 5! Ask for POSLAM! 





> Send for Free Catalogue 
N of School, Church, Ora- 
‘J— matic, Fraternity 

Sorority Pins and Rings. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
1124" Fulton St., New York 7 ¥. 
Prices subject to aor Fed. Salex Tas 

Sell your class- 


SENIORS: mates America’s 


largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS, 
Positively highest commission. Lows 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 











Sell your School Classmates the best line 


of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
it offered. We 
commissions. Monthly 


RAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, box 2 








VICTORIES IN MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


he 

1, affliction is pitted t 
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Ph sicians in clinics, surgeons in — 
a medical scientists in researc 

roo . 


__all are waging 4 
tories like those of Squibb—all a berg 


ainst disease. 
cas —. ion found as yet, but the 
oe ao torent march of medical science a 
sated finite hope. Work being done at ona 
spires in aboratories and the Squibb -P z 
remy Medical Research is typical o os 
Ceeemel scientists every ~where to make lite 


safer for you. 


Another germ fighter is aspergillic acid, a member of the newly discovered 
family of antibiotics, of which penicillin is the most famous. Aspergillic acid 
is active against many species of bacteria, and offers promise for effective 
surface therapy. Crystals of aspergillic acid (shown above) look like sprays of 


spruce needles; they were isolated and chemically analyzed at the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research. 
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New weapon against measles is gamma globulin, a plasma 
protein produced from blood donations. Its protective ac- 
tion is due to the fact that about 90 per cent of blood donors 
have had measles and have developed an immunity which 
can be passed on to others. At the Squibb Laboratories, 
electrophoretic testing (shown above) insures product pu- 
rity. Another line of attack against measles is the search for 
@ vaccine—and at the Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search a step forward has been made by growing the measles 
Virus in chick embryos. 


Molecules vs. pain. Seeking a better 
local anesthetic, Squibb scientists first 
analyzed the molecule of the best then 
available: For years they synthesized 
and tested hundreds of new com- 
pounds, rearranging molecules until 
they created Intracaine, a new ad- 
vance in the relief of pain, 


New aid to brain surgery is fibrin 
foam with thrombin, both derived 
from blood plasma. Packed in the in- 
cision, this sponge-like foam reduces 
danger of hemorrhage, aids normal 
blood clotting. Squibb was among 
the first producers of fibrin foam for 
military hospitals, 


SQUIBB 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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IF you have sent us 
your DEFINITE order. 


BUT — if we have received 


only a tentative order from 
you, WE WILL NEED FINAL 


INSTRUCTIONS 


PROMPTLY 


TO CONTINUE SCHOLASTIC 
SERVICE TO YOUR CLASS- 


ROOM. 


ls the quantity you are now 


receiving correct? Or do you 


wish to revise your order in 


any way? In either case, it is 


essential that we receive this 


information at once. Please 
check the form below and re- 


turn it to us to insure proper 


handling of your subscription. 
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Subscription Department 
Scholastic Magazines 
East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


My present order is correct 
Please revise my order to 


_ copies of World Week 
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| PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS 


Pamphlets available from Swedish News 
Exchange (address below). 


Cooperative Housing in Sweden, 15c. 

Outlines of Sweden, 15c. 

Swedish Steel Throughout the Centuries, 
15c. 

Swedish Unemployment Policy, 15c. 

That Swedish Budget, 15c. 

Employers and Workers in Sweden, 15c. 

Architecture in Sweden, 25c. 

The Forests of Sweden, 25c. 

Social Work and Legislation in Sweden, 
by The Royal Social Board, 25c. 

Swedish Contributions to the Develop- 
ment of Plant Breeding, 25c. 

Radio Broadcasting in Sweden, 10c. 

Sweden: A Case in Neutrality, 10c. 

Sweden’s System of Public Health, 10c. 

The Northern Countries in World Econ- 
omy, 1939, $1.00. 

Sweden, Its Economic and Social Life, 
15c. 

The Forest —Sweden’s “Green Gold”, 
15c. 

Some Aspects of Swedish Social Welfare, 
15c. 

Sweden Speaks, $2.50. (illustrations ) 

Swedish Housing Policy, 15c. 

Education and Scientific Research in 
Sweden, 25c. 

The Nobel Prizes and Their Founder, 
25c. 

Sweden Looks to the Post-War World, 
10c. e 
The Theatre in Sweden, 10c. 

Sweden — Ancient and Modern, $1.00. 

Sweden: the Middle Way, Marquis 
Childs, Yale University Press, 1945, $2.50. 

True and Untrue and Other Norse Tales, 
Sigrid Undset, ed., Knopf, 1945, $2.50. 


FILMS 


16mm films available from Swedish 
Travel Information Bureau (*color film). 


"Colorful Sweden, 1 reel, 10 min., 
Sound, $1.50, Silent, $1. Journey through 
Sweden, and visit with royal family. 

*Productive Sweden, 2 reels, 18 min., 
Sound, $3., Silent, $2. Agriculture, fisheries, 
forestry, mining, glass. 

*Snow Magic in Sweden, 1 reel, 18 
min., Sound, $1.50, Silent, $1. Ski-making, 
skiing, and life in Lapland. 

Swedish Industries, 2 reels, 22 min., 
Sound, $1.50. Agriculture, forestry and 
wood products, mining and metal-working 
(including silver), glass blowing. 

Scenic Sweden — the Land and the Peo- 
ple, 2 reels, 22 min., Sound, $1.50, Silent, 
$1. Tour of the country, including boatride 
on turbulent northern river. 

Child Welfare in Sweden, 1 reel, 11 
min., Sound, 75c. Hospitals, work and 
play rooms, cooperative apartments, etc. 

Physical Training in Sweden, 1 reel, 11 
min., Sound, 75c. 

Swedes at Work and Play, 2 reels, 21 
min., Sound, $1.50, Silent, $1. Coastal fish- 
ermen, central provinces, northern valleys, 
small towns, Stockholm. 





Sweden’s Wartime Adjustment, 1 reeb, 


A Reference List on Sweden 


10 min., Sound, 75c, Silent, 50c. Trade 
school training, wartime substitutes. 

The Wind from the West, 2 reels, 18 
min., Sound, $1.50, Silent, $1. A Tale of 
Lapland, blending fact and fantasy. 

Note: Handling charges are for single 
showings only. Transportation charges to 
be paid by rentee. Give alternative dates. 
Booklets and study material on request. 
Write to nearest regional center: 

Swedish ‘Travel Information Bureau, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Consulate General of Sweden, 64 Pine 
Street, San Francisco 11, Cal. 

College Film Center, 84 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR GENERAL INFORMATION 


The American-Swedish News Exchange, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Travel 
literature and recordings of folk and class- 
ical music. 

The American Swedish Monthly, 630 
5th Ave., N. Y. 20. $2.00 per year, 20c copy. 

The American Scandinavian Foundation, 
116 East 64th Street, N. Y. 

The American Scandinavian Review, 116 
East 64th St., N. Y. $2.00 per year, 50c 
copy. 











SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 











4 A Proven incentive te 
A 
N Your Group Activities 
A 

We have more than ten 
mM thousand designs for you 
¥ to choose from or we will 
é create your organization's 


pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class 
or committee requests or 
orders must have the 
approval of their sponsor 
or advisor. All pins and 
guards are made with the 
best safety catches. 
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Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation’s 
lowest prices for quality 
club jewelry. 


Write Dept. 210 for com- 
plete information stating 
purpose or nature of your 
club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 


JA. Nevers & Co. 


Manufactu 
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AT WHAT AGE ARE DIETS 
POOREST? 


As school children grow older, 
good eating habits tend to go 
downhill. With the onset of the 
‘teens and continuing through 
high school, diets reach a nutri- 
tional low, according to a recent 
study in nine test schools. 


Whatever the causes—press of 
new outside interests, impatience 
with routines, resistance to au- 
thority—the poor quality of the 
average high school diet is a fact 

.. one that may very well have 
far-reaching effects on school work 


habits, behavior and ability to 
learn. 


In this study, which analyzed 
the breakfasts eaten by grade 
and high school pupils, 
comparative ratings were estab- 
lished by expert nutritionists. 
Against an ideal possible score of 
6.0 points, these were the ratings 
of the meals consumed: 


S¢ hool 


In grades 1 to 8, the average rating 
of 3211 breakfasts was........ 3.5 


In grades 9 to 12, the average rating 
of 942 breakfasts was........2.5 

Most unfortunate, here, is the 
paradoxical change in breakfast 
menus. Among adolescent boys 


Siew 


and girls, who surely need th 
square meals, there is seen 
definite worsening of eating habit 


As an aid to teachers who woth 
like to correct such trends ing 
trition, General Mills, Inc. is ne 
preparing a variety of educatios 
materials. These are bookl 
posters, plan books and other tod 
—all prepared under the directid 
of a committee of educators. Ti 
complete program will be a 
able in limited quantities witha 
cost, at an early date. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin 
COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS, 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


= 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . . . some 
taw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but. 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings o day. 


BUTTER AND FO 
MARGARINE... 
spreads and for 

as you like and as 
permit. J 


ts addition, all growing children and ail expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin , 








